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from the Editor... 


For new vistas this summer, follow the route "up beyond 
Arnprior and Burnstown and Calobogie" out in the direction of 
Renfrew and Lanark Counties. For your summertime reading, Jack 
Holliday recounts two experiences in that neck of the woods. 

Sheila Thomson begins a three-part account of the mammals that 
the Thomson family have encountered on Mount St. Patrick, and 
Sheila also reports on the sighting of a Lincoln's Sparrow in 
Lanark County. 

In this issue also, I describe White Lake Fen, the last 
Ottawa Valley fen that I have been studying. And, finally, 
there is Edna Ross's history of the early botanist, John Mc- 
Morine, who learned his plants in the wilderness of those west-- 
em counties more than a century ago. 

As usual. Trail & Landscape tries to keep you up-to-date 
on recent activities by the Club's Council and the Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists, as well as by the birds, the butterflies, 
the toads, the bird atlassers, the plant students and other 
naturallsts. 

I hope these subjects prompt you to get out and learn some¬ 
thing new this summer. Scout the back roads of the surrounding 
counties yourself, and join with other Club members in the many 
talks and trips arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee. 

Have a good summer! 

Joyce Reddoch 



Twinning with Trinidad and Tobago 

We have finally heard from The Trinidad and Tobago Field 
Naturalist Club, with acceptance of the proposal to "twin" with 
The Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club. The visit of several OFNC 
members to Trinidad and Tobago in February, 1982, was described 
in Trail & Landscape 16(3): 158-163 (1982). In that article 
reference is made to the recognition of similar problems and 
similar mdertakings and joys. One obvious result of the twin¬ 
ning will be the full exchange of publications. 
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Donations In Memorlam 

On a number of occasions, the Club has received donations 
in memory of deceased members, as well as bequests by will. 

(See page 12A.) A fund has accumulated, for instance, in memory 
of Anne Hanes and will support the Anne Hanes Natural History 
Award. Such monies can, obviously, be put to good use, and the 
purpose of this note is simply to remind members that these 
mechanisms exist. In memoriam donations and bequests can be un¬ 
specified, can be directed towards specific ends, or can be pro¬ 
vided for continuation of certain Club activities, and so on, 
the Club reserving the right to take actions in conformance with 
the legal requirements of an incorporated organization. Receipts 
for all such donations will be provided. 

Raffle for Canada Lynx 

The Council has decided to sell raffle tickets on a print, 
Canada Lynx, a full colour picture of a crouched lynx in a winter 
setting, donated to the Club by nature artist, Paul Harpley. 

The print comes from a limited edition of 500, and the print size 
is 22" X 21" (56 cm x 53 cm). It is signed and numbered, and 
has an assigned value of $100. For the purpose, it will be 
framed, doubling the value. Tickets will be $2. each, and will 
be available from Council members and others. The draw will 
take place at the Soiree on May 4th. Proceeds will go to the 
Alfred Bog Fund. 

OFNC Committees 

With the confirmation of committee structures for this year, 
it is worth taking a brief look at the effort exerted by these 
groups of members. There are currently 11 committees - see the 
last issue of Trail S Landscape - of which seven are standing 
and by the Constitution of the Club must be chaired by Council 
members. The other four are also chaired in this fashion by 
convention. Total membership of Committees at this time is 101: 
Excursions and Lectures, Conservation, and Membership have the 
power to add to their numbers as needed. 

A number of people act on more than one committee; the 101 
total actually represents 70 different people. All 24 Council 
members are included, and the remaining 46 are other members 
contributing in this way to the strength of the Club and its 
interests. 

Committees meet on different schedules. Nominations Commit¬ 
tee is obviously a short-term activity, but its importance in 
producing a successful executive and Council should be recognized. 
The other committees require more or less continual effort; for 
Instance, anyone familiar with the Coming Events pages in Trail 
& Landscape must be impressed with the endeavours of Excursions 
and Lectures Committee in putting a program before members 
throughout the year. 
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To All Alfred Bog Supporters 

So we lost the hearing.' Forty percent of the bog is now 
zoned agriculture. But in the process, we made Alfred Bog an 
issue right across the province and protected through acquisition 
50 acres of the best piece of peat around. It's all ours, stra¬ 
tegically located with three boundaries in common with Hardee 
Farms, the company which owns the land now zoned agriculture. 

This property may give us leverage if Hardee decides to proceed 
with drainage; on the other hand, it may give us 50 acres of 
dry peat. 

For those of you who donated money and would like to know 
what happened to it, here's a summary: 

Alfred Bog Trust Fund 


Receipts - donations $ 8,100 

raffle 4,000 

FON Annual Meeting profit 3,000 

FON legal assistance donation 2,500 

$17,600 

Expenses - 0MB hearing legal fees $12,800 

land acquisition 3,100 

$15,900 


Where do we go from here? 

Option 1: drop the issue as a lost cause; 

Option 2: drop the issue temporarily until a deal can be 
worked out with Hardee; 

Option 3: maintain the issue, continue to raise funds, and 
acquire more bog land as it becomes available. 

We feel too strongly about the bog to consider Option 1 serious¬ 
ly. Although Option 2 has merit, we chose Option 3 in order to 
keep Alfred Bog an issue, to protect by acquisition as much bog 
as possible, and to establish land prices. 

With the backing of the Federation of Ontario Naturalists 
and the confirmation that $20,000 of FON funds are available as 
we need it, we intend to proceed with acquisition based on a 
priority map (ranging from Priority 1, central patterned bog, to 
Priority 5, peripheral buffer zone). 

With your financial help and moral support, we will seek 
out willing sellers and watch for listings. To all those who 
donated, "thank you"; please do so again, it is another year. 

All donations now will be used for land acquisition and are, of 
course, tax-deductible. Cheques should be marked "In trust: 
Alfred Bog" and can be mailed to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists' 
Club, Box 3264, Station C, Ottawa KlY 4j5. 

OFNC natural Areas Sub-aommittee 
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Longtime OFNC Members 

As of January, 1984, there are 55 OFNC memberships showing 
30 or more years of service. A listing of these senior members 
of our Club will be of interest to the rest of our members. 


1920-29 

1924 Mrs. R.W. Tufts 

1929 Mrs. A.E. Porsild 

1930-39 

1930 Dr. W.E. Ricker 
1930 R.D. Ussher 
1933 *Dr. L.S. Russell 

1933 I.L. Conners 

1934 C.H. Kindle 

1935 J.E.V. Goodwill 

1936 W.H. Minshall 
1939 Dr. H.A. Senn 

1940-49 

1941 *T.H. Manning 
1941 *Dr. P. Snure 

1941 Dr. & Mrs. J.H. Soper 

1942 N.R. Brown 

1942 *R.Y. Edwards 

1943 Dr. C.S. Houston 

1943 Mr. & *Mrs. H.A. Thomson 

1944 *W.G. Dore 

1944 Dr. W.I. Illman 
1944 Mrs. J.S. McGiffin 
1944 *Dr. D.B.O. Savile 

1944 *Dr. H.M. Raup 

1945 C.E. Garton 

1945 *M.E. Stuart 

1946 Dr. N. Polunin 

1946 *Dr. & Mrs. C. Frankton 
1946 Dr. & Mrs. J.M. Gillett 
1946 Dr. V.E.F. Solman 


1947 *W.J. Cody 

1947 Mrs. W.K.W. Baldwin 

1947 Dr. W.A. Fuller 

1947 *W. Earl Godfrey 

1948 K.W. Bowles 
1948 Dr. J.P. Kelsall 
1948 R.L. Peterson 

1948 David Erskine 

1949 Mrs. John Bird 
1949 Miss E.M. Gordon 
1949 Dr. N.M. Guiou 

1949 Dr. D. A. & Mrs. Mac- 
Lulich 

1949 H.H. Hildebrand 
1950-54 

1950 Dr. L.W. Arnold 
1950 Mrs. A.K. Berry 
1950 H.G. humsden 

1950 A.S. Leopold 

1951 E.L. Bousfield 

1952 Dr. Bruce Charles 
1952 G.H. Montgomery 

1952 Mrs. J.G. Stewart 

1953 Mrs. A.E. Richards 

1953 Robert G. Goelet 

1954 J.A. Bailey 
1954 James F. Bendell 
1954 Miss C.E. Dill 
1954 Dr. P. Larose 
1954 F.W. Munro 

1954 Mrs. M.W. Weatherbum 


Twelve of our 15 honorary members are included in this list; 
they are marked with an asterisk (*). 

If there are errors or omissions in this list, please let 
me hear of them at 596-1148. 


BiVi Gwmev 
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Federation 

Report 


of Ontario Naturalists 

Stew Hamill 


Board meetings seem to have become more lively as more fed¬ 
erated clubs send representatives and as these representatives 
play a larger role in the business at each meeting. This is a 
good opportunity to commend the effective job your representa¬ 
tive, Dan Brunton, has been doing in showing the colours of 
The Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club. 

The meeting of January 21 started by focussing the assembled 
directors' attention on Eastern Ontario with a presentation on 
Alfred Bog. The results of this discussion are reported on 
page 108 in this issue. 

Financing is a constant concern of the FON. This meeting's 
topics were the budget for next year (forecast for breakeven) 
and the outlook for the remainder of the current year. Although 
a deficit is probable this year, it can be explained by the dif¬ 
ficult financial situation everywhere and the lack of membership 
increase. FON members are a dedicated and generous lot, though, 
and we may pull closer towards the black before the end of the 
financial year. 

Of particular interest to Club members was a presentation 
qF Now the Mcllwraith Field Naturalists of London entered into 
a "Volunteer Project Agreement" with the Ministry of Natural^ 
Resources to collect data on the flora and fauna of a significant 
natural area. Skunk's Misery. In return for the data, the MNR 
reimbursed the club its expenses. The benefits to the club were: 
the naturalists are playing a role in the planning and management 
of the area; the credibility of the club was increased; and the 
money received by the club can be used for other conservation 
projects. The OFNC could do the same, particularly for areas 
such as the Constance Bay Sand Hills and Marlborough Forest. 

The proposal to attract more naturalists from within clubs 
to become FON members by reimbursing the club for each club 
member who has joined FON was discussed again. This scheme may 
have some Initial problems, but could in the long run create a 
much stronger FON and provide Individual clubs with more working 
money. 

The variety of projects carried out by FON through its 
staff and board committees is really amazing: Nature Reserves, 
Breeding Bird Atlas, Awards, Nominations, Fundraising, Threatened 
Species Kit, Bibliography of Ornithology, and Warbler Record 
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Album were reported on at this meeting. 

One committee which has been noticeably non-existent, how¬ 
ever, was an environmental committee. Through the spearheading 
of Roger Taylor it was approved that such a committee (with Roger 
at the helm) will be set up. The purpose will be to advise and 
assist staff environmentalist, Arlin Hackman, in response to 
issues across the province. 

The role of the FON in protecting the natural resources of 
the province for the benefit of naturalists, citizens and visit¬ 
ors thus continues to grow. This work must be supported by mem¬ 
bers, however, both in numbers and in financial committment. 

Your membership in FON helps. 


Natural History Workshops at Carleton University 

The Department of Biology at Carleton University, in co¬ 
operation with the School of Continuing Education, has launched 
a series of workshops in natural history for interested people 
in the Ottawa area. Based in the new Natural History Centre in 
the Tory Building at Carleton, the series will consist of modules 
designed to reflect the changing seasons. The modules will pre¬ 
sent the significance and relationships of the living world 
around us through discussions and outdoor workshops. 

Spring in the Valley 

Getting out to sample the activity of the living world in 
spring is almost an annual ritual of renewal. The workshop lasts 
from May 22 to 27, visiting many outstanding natural areas in 
the Ottawa Valley. Field activities are supplemented with lab 
discussions, films, slides, and an opportunity to reaffirm iden¬ 
tifications through checking with the animal and plant collec¬ 
tions at the Centre. Leaders: I.L. Bayly and S. Wendt. 

Course fee: $125(or $25/day*). 

Summer Rambles in the Valley 

A five-day look at summer landscape, plants and animals. 

A different locale each day is chosen to include wetlands and 
the important terrestrial areas. The trips are supplemented 
by morning talks, slides and films. Bring your cameras and/or 
binoculars, and we will see it alll Leaders: I.L. Bayly and 
D.A. Smith. Course fee: $105(or $25/day*). 

For further Information about the sessions, call Isabel 
Bayly at 231-3836, or the School of Continuing Education at 
231-6660. 

* Rreferenae will be given to those registering for the entire 
session. There is no reduction in fees for seniors. 
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Butterflies of the Ottawa District 
1983 Update 

Peter W. Hall, Ross A. Layberry and 
J. Donald Lafontaine 


INTRODUCTION 

The weather was the big story in the 1983 butterfly season. 
An unusually wet and cool May gave way to hot and sunny weather 
from early June through August. The result was sporadic butter¬ 
fly records early in the season, good numbers of resident species 
in June to mid-July, then a collapse in numbers to the end of 
the season. This late summer collapse was so severe that even 
the usually abundant COMMON SULPHUR (^Co'L'IXLs pH'^ZocUcs') was very 
uncommon. 

As in 1982, most migrant butterflies were present in below- 
average numbers. About 15 PAINTED LADIES (Vanessa oardui) were 
seen through the summer, with even fewer MONARCHS (Danaus plex- 
ippus) , AMERICAN PAINTED LADIES (Vanessa vivginiensis) and M:d 
ADMIRALS (Vanessa ataZanta) . No QUESTION MARKS (Polygonia inter- 
rogationis') were seen at all - two years in a row that they have 
been absent or virtually absent from the District. 

In 1983, there were no new species recorded in the District. 
However, there were several interesting records, and these are 
discussed below. 



Significant 1983 Location Records for the Ottawa District 
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NOTEWORTHY RECORDS 


An EARLY HAIRSTREAK {Erora laeta) was captured by RAL south 
of Lac la Peche on May 18. This specimen is significant because 
it is the first record for Pontiac County, the furthest west re¬ 
cord for the District, and it was found at a lower elevation than 
any other locally-found specimen. 

Also in the Gatineau Hills, PWH sighted a ROADSIDE SKIPPER 
{Ambtysoii'tes vi.alts') on June 18 at the lookout west of Taylor 
Lake. This is the eighth location record for this species in the 
District. 

In late May, PWH visited an area just north of the junction 
of Highway 44 and the Corkery Road. The site was basically rocky, 
dry and open with a dip into a wet, shrubby area. This location 
yielded OLYMPIA {Euahloe olympia) , CHRYXUS ARCTIC (Oenis ahryxus) 
and HENRY'S ELFIN {Inoisalia henriai) , all uncommon in the Dis- 
trict. 

In a small, dlfficult-to-penetrate bog near Prospect, I^L 
found in mid-May a colony of BROWN ELFINS {Inoisalia ccugustinus) 
as well as an early RED ADMIRAL. 

An extremely rare species for the Ottawa District, EDWARDS 
HAIRSTREAK {Satyvium edwardsH) was taken by JDL at Constance 
Bay on July 12. Only a single specimen was seen, despite an ex¬ 
tensive search in the vicinity. 


EARLY RECORDS 

On April 30 at Shirley's Bay, PWH sighted his first butter¬ 
fly of the season - a PAINTED LADY! This sighting, of a very 
fresh specimen, beats the previous early record for the District 
by more than one month. Because the specimen was so fresh, it is 
more than likely that it emerged from an overwintering pupa. It 
had previously been thought that the PAINTED LADY could not sur¬ 
vive winters at this latitude, and that spring and early summer 
records were always of migratory butterflies from the U.S. The 
warm winter of 1982/83 was probably responsible for the aberrant 
timing of this specimen. 


LATE RECORDS 

The HOARY ELFINS {Incisalia polios) first found at The Burnt 
Lands in the spring of 1983 were out in large numbers again at 
that location. On May 28, hundreds were seen in very fresh con¬ 
dition, which meant they would probably be around well into June, 
very late for this uncommon to rare species. 
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The Bog Elfin continued 
to be seen sparingly in 
the Alfred Bog last year. 
photo by John Fowler 


UPDATE ON POSSIBLE SPECIES 

In 1982, It was reported for the first time that the BOG 
ELFIN {Inaisalia lanoraieensis) was found close to Ottawa in the 
Alfred Bog (Trail & Landscape 17(3): 133-138 (1982)). On May 29 
last year, RAL and PWH visited the bog and found several speci¬ 
mens in another clearing. Several JUTTA ARCTICS (.Oenis jutta) 
were seen also in a woods close to the bog. 

Several attempts were made in 1983 to locate the BOG ELFIN 
in the Mer Bleue. PWH and RAL visited the east end of the bog 
(Trail & Landscape 17(4); 232—233 (1983)) with no success. Ian 
Jones also covered the west end of the bog carefully in May, 
but reported seeing no BOG ELFINS. 

Also in May, RAL visited the location near Bob's Lake where 
the WEST VIRGINIA WHITE {Artogeia virginiensis) was found by JDL 
in 1982. He found eggs on TOOTHWORT {Dentaria diphylla) , and a 
chrysalis formed by one of the emerging larvae has been ident¬ 
ified as A. virginiensis. At a spot about 20 km north of this 
location, several more of these butterflies were seen flying. 

This record brings the species even closer to the Ottawa District 
and leads to hope that one day it will be found here. 



CONTRIBUTORS 

Peter Hall 
Ross Layberry 


Don Lafontaine 
John Fowler 


Ian Jones 
Jack Holliday 
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Unexploded Bombs in Mer Bleue 

The Mer Bleue Conservation Area, 
a haven for Ottawa area naturalists 
for over one hundred years, now sports 
a feature of "unnatural" interest. 

Red and white signs have been posted 
at major access points warning of un¬ 
exploded bombs. The bombs are a leg¬ 
acy of the Second World War when the 
Department of National Defence used 
the isolated central portion of the 
2000-hectare bog as a bombing range. 

The DND has confirmed that an undeter¬ 
mined number of bombs did not explode 
and lie burled in the deep peat of 
the Mer Bleue. Although the risk 
factor is low, the National Capital 
Commission is endeavouring to ensure 
public safety by posting the hazard 
area as strictly off-limits. 

Regardless of the hazard, activity is discouraged in the 
sensitive inner area of the bog. Studies show that the impact 
of human activity on a bog is worse than in other types of en¬ 
vironments. Full vegetative recovery from a single footstep 
could take 20 to 30 months. Rare fauna and flora which are sen¬ 
sitive to human impact, such as the Spotted Turtle, thrive in 
this Isolated and undisturbed setting. 

Naturalists, educational groups and researchers can appreci¬ 
ate fully the unique bog environment while minimizing impact and 
ensuring personal safety by restricting activities to the firmer 
peripheral areas of the bog. High sandy ridges projecting into 
the bog offer ample opportunity for viewing the subtle variations 
in vegetation - open sedge mats grading to open heath to bog 
forest - that characterize the Mer Bleue. 

The NCC has established trails in less sensitive areas, and 
boardwalks are currently under construction that will bring 
people in contact with the bog environment while minimizing im¬ 
pact, Although general activities are discouraged in the hazard 
area, special research needs can be accommodated through consulta¬ 
tion with the NCC. Collecting, picking, or removal of specimens 
is prohibited in this and all other areas of NCC land unless a 
permit is obtained through the NCC Conservation Section (tele¬ 
phone 992-A834). 

Since its first excursion there in 1881, The Ottawa Field- 
Naturalists' Club has been active in studying and protecting the 



Mer Bleue 
Conservation 


Aire de 
Conservation 


Danger of Risque 
Unexploded de bombes 
Bombs non eclatees 


Information: 

992-4231 


Entr^ interdite 

Renseignements: 

992-4231 
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Mer Bleue. It is hoped that the restricted access will not act 
as a deterrent to involvement in this very special and signifi- 
natural area* NOC Sqo^'UOTI 


Late Breeding Record of the American 
Toad in Ottawa 


Stephen J. Darbyshire 

Rarely is there an opportunity to observe the exact timing 
of egg and larval development of frogs and toads in a natural 
setting. This note reports on the late breeding of the American 
Toad {Bufo canerican-us ameriaanus) in a small, man-made pond and 
subsequent development events. 

The pond was constructed in mid-May, 1983, at the Central 
Experimental Farm as part of a study that involved growing Wild 
Rice. The dimensions of the pond were 1 m x 3 m; at one end it 
was 0.6 m for 1 m of the length of the pond, and 1 m deep for the 
remaining part. It was constructed by digging a pit and lining 
it with plastic sheeting. 

After the early summer storm of June 17, 1983, the pond was 
flooded and heavily silted. It was drained and cleaned on June 
21st and filled with water by the following day. Toads were 
first heard calling on July 6th and for several days following. 
Although toads are not uncommonly heard calling at this time of 
year, rarely can an actual breeding be documented. On July 12th 
a few tadpoles were seen swimming, and within a few days they 
were present in prodigious numbers. Juvenile toads were first 
observed in the vicinity of the pond on August 4th, and by the 
8th, there were no more tadpoles visible in the pond. 

Logier (1952) reports that in eastern Canada toads breed 
into early July. Cook (1981) states that breeding in the Ottawa 
District occurs from April to June with the peak of activity in 
May. The 1983 breeding season was average and not unusually 
delayed or protracted. It seems that the American Toad, as with 
many species of "arid habitat" adapted frogs, is able to breed 
opportunistically (within physiological limits) as habitat be¬ 
comes suitable. Toads that are widely distributed in the urban 
environment may have difficulty finding suitable habitat during 
the normal peak breeding season, especially with the frequent, 
often radical, changes in features associated with human activity 
in an urban area. In these situations, toads may be able to 
breed only irregularly, and may be forced to a more opportunistic 
habit rather than relying on traditional breeding sites in order 
to reproduce successfully. 
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Choosing a Bird Field Guide 

Bruce M. D1 Lablo and Richard Blacquiere 

The modern era of bird identification can be dated from 
1934, the year which marked the publication of Roger Tory Peter¬ 
son's A Field Guide to the Birds. This book, in various revised 
editions, has remained the leading field guide in North America. 
But recently, other guides have appeared on the market, no doubt 
in response to the growth of blrding as a hobby. This past 
Christmas saw a number of guides available, all of which purport 
to offer readers new insights into the problems of bird identifi¬ 
cation. In this article, we examine four of the recent offerings 
from the publishers and present some personal views on the strong 
points and shortcomings of each. 

The first on our list is the most recent, and greatly revis¬ 
ed, 1980 edition of A Field Guide to the Birds by Roger Tory 
Peterson ($13.95 paperback, $19.95 cloth*). In this edition the 
format has changed somewhat to place the illustrations opposite 
the text. The maps, however, are still all at the back, which 
means hunting them up when you want to check a distribution. 

The vocalizations are still described by words rather than with 
sonagrams, a positive point. The taxonomic system is that of 
the American Ornithologists' Union prior to the complete revision 
which took place in 1983. Therefore, some of the names, both 
scientific and common, are out of date. (See Trail & Landscape 
17(5): 259-261 (1983).) A little research on the part of the 
user, though, can bring the names up to current usage. Another 
problem with this guide is that it does not deal with west coast 
birds except those that occur accidentally in the east. If you 

*The prices quoted here are those of the Nature Canada Book¬ 
store; its prices one the best we have found in Ottawa. 
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make a trip to the west, you will have to take another guide. 

The next guide is also a revision of an earlier edition. 

It is Birds of North America, one of the Golden Field Guide 
series and authored by Robbins, Bruun, Zim and Singer ($8.95 
paperback). When this guide first appeared about 18 years ago, 
it was seen as a new and good alternative to the Peterson guide. 

It had excellent Illustrations, with maps and text on the facing 
page, an arrangement which made it easy to use in the field. 

It also covered all of continental North America. The new, 1983, 
edition is advertised as being an expanded and revised edition 
of the original 1966 publication. It does not really live up 
to its billing. Most illustrations are from the 1966 edition 
with small picture's of the added species fitting into the blank 
spots on the original plates. The artwork of the new illustra¬ 
tions is not up to the quality of the originals. The printing 
leaves something to be desired, too, in that several page.s of 
illustrations are slightly blurred. The text is basically the 
same as the older version with some rewording, usually not sig¬ 
nificant. Noteworthy are a few new field marks not in the older 
volume. The sequence of species does not follow the new A.O.U. 
order, but it does have the new scientific names. The common 
names are those accepted by the American Binding Association. 
Sonagrams are included for many species, but their value to the 
non-specialist is probably limited. 

The National Geographic Society was a surprising entry into 
the bird guide Industry in 1983 with their Field Guide to the 
Birds of North America ($20.95 paperback only). (This guide was 
offered originally as part of a set which included another book 
about birds, a large map about bird migration, and a record with 
the sounds of 179 species. The guide can now be bought separate¬ 
ly, and the price quoted is for the guide only.) Despite its 
awkward size and shape (it's not made to fit into a back pocket), 
this book is, perhaps, the most comprehensive of any of the North 
American field guides. It covers all the breeding species plus 
most of the accidentals that have been recorded on continental 
North America. It is taxonomlcally up-to-date with respect to 
both scientific and common names, but departs in certain cases 
from the new sequence of species. Having 13 artists work on a 
single book almost certainly will result in illustrations of vary¬ 
ing quality, but most of them are very good. This guide also 
depicts a few birds in unusual plumages not illustrated by the 
others - a definite advantage. The text is good, and the maps 
are small but adequate. There seems to be some wasted space 
which could have been filled with more text or expanded maps. 
Sonagrams are also given for some species, but their value is 
again questioned. 

The fourth guide can hardly be called a field guide. As a 
three-volume publication, it is more a library reference book. 

This is the Audubon Society's Master Guide to Birding ($16.65 
per volume, paperback only). Being three times as long as the 
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other guides, it has correspondingly more detail in the text. 

The illustrations are mainly photographs, but some are repro¬ 
ductions of paintings, apparently because good photographs were 
not available. Each species account is written by a separate 
author, a situation which results in some variability, but most 
accounts are very well done. This guide follows the new A.O.U. 
sequence and has up-to-date names. It covers all the breeding 
and most of the accidental species recorded for North America. 

The binding on the books appears not too strong and probably 
not able to stand up to heavy field use. But, with what they 
weigh, not many would get taken into the field anyway. At $50+ 
for the set, only serious birders would be likely to consider 
buying it. It does have a lot of information the other guides 
lack, and it would be a valuable addition to a personal refer¬ 
ence library. 

Overall, the best field guide today is the one from the 
National Geographic Society. Peterson would be a good next-best 
choice if you are not going to travel west. If you already have 
the 1966 edition of the Golden Field Guide's Birds of North 
America, don't bother getting the 1983 version. If you don't 
have it, don't buy the new one either. If you are really serious 
about birding, take a good look at the Audubon guide, but con¬ 
sider what other things you could do with the $50+. 


Botany Study Group Summer Program 


The Botany Study Group has planned the following talk and 
field trips for the summer. The Group is going to concentrate 
on learning grasses and welcomes everyone who wants to learn 
with them. 


Tuesday Dan Brunton will talk on unusual spring plants in 

May 1 Activity Room 15 of the National Museum of Natural 

Sciences, Metcalfe and McLeod Streets, at 8 p.m. 


Sunday 
June 24 
9:00 a.m. 


Field trip to look mostly for grasses. Meet at 

the front entrance of the National Museum of Natural 

Sciences. 


Additional outings have been scheduled for the first Tues¬ 
days of July, August and September ; July 3, August 7 and Septem¬ 
ber 4, to begin at 6:30 p.m. Check with the Club number (722- 
3050) for the destination. 
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Spring Salad from the Marsh 

Ross Anderson 


The cattail, besides being decorative, is a versatile 
source of food. Euell Gibbons, in Stalking the Wild Asparagus, 
calls it "the supermarket of the swamps" and lists half a dozen 
ways some part of the cattail can be eaten pleasurably. 


Both the Narrow-leaved Cattail {Typha angustifoUa) and the 
Broad-leaved Cattail (.T. latifolia) are foxmd in Ottawa. The 

broad-leaved species is generally bigger 
and is exactly what we picture as the 
"common" cattail, and what we called a 
"bulrush" where I grew up on Toronto 
Island. 

The most distinctive difference 
between the two cattails is a small 
length of stem which appears between the 
ovoid shape of the pistillate flowers 
and the "tail" of paler staminate flowers 
above. In the narrow-leaved species, 
the two types of flowers are distinctly 
separate. In the broad-leaved species, 
the flowers are adjacent. 

I am told that one of the species 
likes deeper water, but the two appear 
to grow together in the marshy spots 
around Clyde Woods. When we collect the 
edible green shoots for our first spring 
salad, the pistillate flowers have long 
since fallen from the tail of last year's 
stalk, and now the two species cannot be told apart. 



-foo/ucoC 
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The shoots grow from last year's rootstalk and are ready 
for picking as the leaves begin to unfold above the surface of 
the water. Picking early in the season means cold hands and, 
occasionally, cold feet as the water goes over your boots. Take 
a firm grip on the stalk below the water, near the root, and 
puli: 


The edible shoot looks a little like a green onion. Peel 
the dark green outer leaves and chop the whitish centres as an 
addition to a tossed salad. The taste is bland but original, 
like a cross between celery and cucumber. 

I sometimes wonder what right we have to pick wild things 
for the table, but in the case of the cattail no harm seems to 
be done. One or two spring-green cattail salads each year make 
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no lasting impression on the waving leaves and velvety spikes, 
which continue to grow, covering the ponds later in the summer 
for the enjoyment of the Red-winged Blackbirds that inhabit the 
marsh. 
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decent 

3ird Sightings 

Val Bernard Ladouceur 
WINTER 

At the start of the January-February period, there were 
approximately 80 species known to be in the Ottawa area. This 
number is down slightly from the last few years and is indica¬ 
tive of a more typical winter. 

Two Red-necked Grebes were observed on January 2 and another 
was seen on January 8. These sightings probably represent just 
two Individuals which were very late in moving to warmer parts. 

Two Great Blue Herons were first seen frequenting a sewage 
outlet at Carleton Place on January 4. Both birds were in very 
weak condition and were easily captured on January 14. They 
were shipped to Kit Chubb at Verona for rehabilitation where, 
subsequently, one died and the other recovered and was released. 

Wintering waterfowl of interest Included a female Barrow's 
Goldeneye seen frequenting both Parc Brebeuf and Deschenes 
(probably the same bird that has been observed over the last 
few winters), three individual Hooded Mergansers (none of which 
appeared to stay beyond January), a Lesser Scaup at Deschenes, 
and a female Pintail along with four Canada Geese among the 800 
puddle ducks at Manotick. 

It was an excellent winter for accipiters with numerous 
Sharp-shinned (especially) and Cooper's Hawks being reported. 
Buteos, on the other hand, were rare; only a few Red-tailed and 
no Rough-legged Hawks were reported until late February. 

Interesting "hawks" included an immature Bald Eagle seen 
soaring along the Gatineau escarpment in January; an adult, 
intermediate phase Gyrfalcon, which was seen several times 
throughout the winter in various locations; and a couple of 
Peregrine Falcons. 

Ring-necked Pheasant numbers continue to be extremely low. 

It appears that unless this species is restocked, it may well 
be on its way to extirpation in the Ottawa region, at least 
inside the city. 

A Common Snipe observed from February 1 to 8 at Kanata 
was a February first for Ottawa. 
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It being a more typical Ottawa winter, very few gulls were 
present in January. Actually, they amounted to just four indi¬ 
viduals: two Great Black-backed Gulls, one Herring Gull and one 
Glaucous Gull. 

Of course, the highlight of the winter was the number of 
Great Gray Owls wintering here - approximately 30 individuals 
in all. 

The Hawk Owl found on the Christmas Bird Count was last 
seen on January 13. 1 wonder whether it is sitting on someone's 

mantle? Two Long-eared Owls were located west of the city, and 
a Boreal Owl made regular visits to a feeder just west of the 
50-km radius we use to define the Ottawa District. Snowy Owls, 
usually not hard to come by, were scarce. 

A Belted Kingfisher was found on January 8 at Glen Isle, 
Carleton Place. 

Only a few Black-backed (Three-toed) Woodpeckers were en¬ 
countered, while (Northern) Three-toed Woodpeckers were complete¬ 
ly absent. 

Very few Gray Jays were reported, although two appeared 
near the Pink Road Feeder in February, having not been seen 
there since December. The Pink Road Feeder area also produced 
two Boreal Chickadees; this species was reported in ones and 
twos from only a few other locations. 

Only two Northern Mockingbirds were seen on a regular 
basis, both in the city's west end. Two Brown Thrashers were 
sighted in January. One disappeared soon afterward, but the 
other seemed to be doing well throughout the winter. Apparently 
it was discovered by a woman walking her dog. It happens that 
she carries food for birds with her on these walks. Having 
spotted the bird, she whistled (as one would for a dog), the 
bird responded and was fed. This became a daily routine. If only 
all birds were that responsivel 

Golden-crowned Kinglet numbers were way, way down from the last 
three years with just a few individuals reported. 

Bohemian Waxwings were present in fairly good numbers with 
flocks of up to 500-1000 being observed. A few, very small 
flocks of Cedar Waxwings were also reported. 

A Pine Warbler attempted to winter at the Britannia feeder 
of Dan Brunton but was last seen on January 20. It seemed to 
be doing well, having survived some very cold nights, so perhaps 
it was a victim of the Cooper's Hawk that frequents the area. 

An overwintering Eastern Meadowlark was last seen in mid- 
January. 
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All winter finches were present except for Hoary Redpoll. 
Evening Grosbeaks, Pine Grosbeaks and American Goldfinches were 
in faily good numbers. Pine Siskins increased by mid-January, 
while Purple Finches, Common Redpolls, Red Crossbills and White¬ 
winged Crossbills were all very scarce. 

More House Finches are showing up including a pair in the 
west end. If they were to breed this year, it would be a first 
for Ottawa and probably just a taste of things to come. In two 
more decades they may be almost as common as House Sparrows. 

A Rufous-sided Towhee was seen at an east end feeder from 
January 4 to 10. A Chipping Sparrow at the Hull feeder of Hol¬ 
land Fuoco wintered successfully - only the second time a "Chip¬ 
py" has been known to survive an Ottawa winter. 

Lapland Longspurs were virtually absent, and Snow Bunting 
numbers were the lowest in years, although there were a few 
large flocks around. 


SPRING 

American Crow roosts began to break up around February 5. 

In response to warm spells in February, ducks started to appear, 
including a Red-breasted Merganser on February 5, an Oldsquaw 
on February 18, and a Greater Scaup on February 23. 

The February 12 to 24 warm spell also brought in a number 
of gulls. Herring Gulls appeared on February 16 and a Ring¬ 
billed Gull on the 17th. Up to 75 of the latter species were 
counted on February 24. 

Another result of the "heat wave" was the departure northward 
of some of the Great Gray Owls. 

Horned Lark numbers really picked up after February 7. 

Red-winged Blackbird, Crackle and Cowbird reports were al¬ 
most a month earlier than usual. The first Red-wing appeared 
on February 14; a big influx of hundreds of blackbirds occurred 
on the 22nd. Winter wasn't over, and mortality was probably 
fairly high among these "early birds". I guess Spring can never 
come too early. 


Elisabeth Slasor Bequest 

Elisabeth Slasor, who became a member of The Ottawa Field- 
Naturalists' Club in 1973, passed away in February, 1983. It 
was recently learned that in her will Ms Slasor made a bequest 
to the Club, and it has just been received. The Club expresses 
its gratitude for the thoughtfulness of the action. WKG 
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Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas 

The objective of the Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas is to pro¬ 
duce detailed maps of the distribution of the breeding birds of 
Ontario. (For background, see Trail & Landscape 16(3): 134 and 
16(5): 236 (1982); and The Shrike 8(1): 3-9 (1983).) 

Three years of the five-year project have gone by, and 
there are still many of the 10 km x 10 km squares assigned to 
Ottawa which have not been covered. This year, we plan to go 
"full steam ahead", so a committee has been formed to review 
thoroughly the work done to date and to coordinate the activities 
which must be carried out by the Ottawa region binding community 
during the next two breeding seasons. Chris Hanrahan is now 
chairperson of the committee, and the other members are Frank 
Bell, Bruce Di Labio, Mark Gawn and Roy John. 

There will be a meeting of the committee and all persons 
interested in atlassing on Thursday, May 31, in Room 15 of the 
National Museum of Natural Sciences. There is also an outdoor 
workshop on Saturday, June 16, the details of which are in the 
regular Coming Events section of this issue. 

Normally, the atlassing in each square is done by one or 
two persons, but sometimes several persons will go into a square 
and cover much of it in one session. This is called "square 
bashing", and a series of such sessions on week nights will be 
conducted in seven squares not too far from Ottawa. Persons 
wishing to cooperate should meet the leader of these excursions, 
Mark Gawn, at 6:00 p.m. at the following locations on the dates 
indicated: 


6 

June 

Ottawa Beach 

13 

June 

Ottawa Beach 

20 

June 

2379 Holly Lane 

27 

June 

2379 Holly Lane 

4 

July 

Nepean Sportsplex, east parking lot 

11 

July 

Nepean Sportsplex, east parking lot 

18 

July 

Ottawa Beach 


Mark will also organize two square bashing weekends to 
clusters (four to six) of squares distant from Ottawa. These 
excursions, limited to about a dozen persons, will be: 

23-24 June Alfred Bog area (Cornwall region) 

7-8 July Renfrew area 

Some birdlng expertise is necessary for these activities, 
but they can be very challenging and enjoyable. For more infor¬ 
mation, telephone Chris Hanrahan (230-5920), or any other commit¬ 
tee member. For the square bashing, call Mark Gawn (820-8138). 

Frank Bell 
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The Loon Trick 

Jack Holliday 

Harry Warner told me that when he first went fishing in 
White Lake in the early 1900s, there were no pickerel (Walleye) 
in the lake. Someone had introduced them; he didn't know the 
circumstances. Obviously they thrived because, when I first 
fished the lake on a Thanksgiving Day in 1948, I had a catch of 
five nice fish about a kg each. 

For years thereafter, fishing was always good, and we'd 
bring home at least a couple of pickerel, and perhaps a nice bass 
or a pike. Sometime in the 1960s, the popularity of the lake 
increased, and the catches became sparce to poor. Sometimes 
we'd come home with not even one pickerel. (One could always 
catch perch and sunfish, but we threw them back disdainfully.) 

One summer afternoon then, we were out trolling likely spots 
and waiting, unsuccessfully, for a solid strike. After hours of 
hooking only weeds and sticks, we decided to anchor in a shelter¬ 
ed area and have lunch. The sun shone down warmly, the sand¬ 
wiches were great, and the beer was cold. (There is more to 
fishing than catching fishi) 

Two hundred metres away was the west shore of the lake. 

Along the shore I noticed a Common Loon swimming in a northerly 
direction about 30 m out from the rocks and trees. It dived. I 
watched and waited for its reappearance - loons pop up in the 
most unexpected places. About a minute later, it surfaced; only 
this time there were two loons, together, swimming still north 
along the shore. 

I chewed thoughtfully on a sandwich and continued to observe 
the loons. Both dived, remained under for a minute or two, then 
reappeared, as three loons I "Say," I said to the others in the 
boat, "I just saw a loon dive, and then come up as two loons. 

The two loons dived and came up three." The general opinion was, 
"Who cares." 

"No really," I insisted, "Watch them and we'll see what hap¬ 
pens." We watched. They dived, stayed under for a time, and 
surfaced. Four loons I The others became interested. We specu¬ 
lated on how they could find one another underwater. (White Lake 
water is not very clear.) Before too long, they dived once more, 
and, you guessed it, came up fivel All faced north and swam in 
a line-astern formation. 

We laughed at the "trick" and wondered whether they'd do it 
once more. They dived, we watched, minutes passed, then suddenly 
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they appeared - only five. No, look, there is a sixth loon swim¬ 
ming southward to join them. The column of five approached the 
lone bird. As they met, they formed into a clockwise rotating 
circle. Three times they circled, then all dived. 

Search as we might, we never saw them again. I scanned the 
lake in all directions with my binoculars, but they were gone. 



Jack Holliday 


Sister Reta says it was 1930; I remember it as 1929. At 
any rate, it was July in one of those years. The family had 
travelled from Ottawa, in a borrowed McLaughlin Bulck, up beyond 
Arnprior and Burnstown and Calabogle and Black Donald Mine, 
around White Fish Lake to Bill Kosar's farm. The farm was a 
number of small, isolated clearings with the rocks and trees of 
the Canadian Shield separating them. 

Our cottage, newly built, was a log cabin about 4 m x 5 m, 
perhaps smaller, perched on the top of a hill under a huge White 
Pine, overlooking the lake 100 m distant and 15 m lower in alti¬ 
tude. Half way down to the lake, the road traversed the hill. 

The road to Mount St. Patrick. It was a "grass" road. Two bare, 
rutted areas with a higher area separating them, on which grass 
and weeds and wild flowers grew. Not heavily travelled, the 
"traffic" consisted of about two horse-drawn wagons a week and, 
perhaps, five cars on Saturday and Sunday. 

The farm buildings consisted of a squared-log house, a 
summer kitchen, a stable, a milk house, an ice house, and, out 
behind all, the pig's sty. Bill supplemented his farm income 
by working in winter, renting boats to fishermen, and providing 
for deer hunters in the fall. Subsistence farming with all its 
trials and hard labour. 

To a city boy it was a lovely place, with row boats, frogs, 
snakes, birds, cows, horses, lakes, creeks. No beaver. In those 
years Grey Owl was famous for his successful work to restore the 
beaver. Some years later (1937?), an Indian trapper came down 
from the Algonquin Park area and trapped two beaver, the first 
seen in years. Beaver, now a pest in some areas of Ontario and 
Quebec, were protected then, and they were rebuilding from the 
edge of extinction. Only Indians could trap them. 
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But butterflies I The puddles along the road, rich in dis¬ 
solved salts from the manure of cattle and horses, were frequent¬ 
ed by hordes of them, both large and small. Tiger Swallowtails, 
Black Swallowtails, Common Sulphurs by the hundreds. White Ad¬ 
mirals, Mourning Cloaks and, unless my memory plays me false, 
even some Red Spotted Purples. I tried to catch some with a 
strainer; no good. There were always some to be picked from the 
hot radiator of newly-arrived cars, but they were dry and brittle 
and came apart in my hands. I needed a net. 

The following winter, father was constantly reminded of how 
much I needed a net for next summer. He finally fashioned one 
with a hoop of split bamboo and a net of cheese cloth. The hoop 
was precariously attached to a wooden handle by various unsatis¬ 
factory methods. Armed with the net, I'd swoop about the house, 
pouncing on various items as imagined butterflies. I could 
hardly wait for the summer. 

Summer did arrive, as always, and we travelled the long 
trail up to Bill Kosar's. The trip took five or six hours in 
those days. We were too busy that first day, but next morning, 
net at the ready, I cautiously patrolled the road and stealthily 
approached each puddle. No butterfliesi Well, only a few small 
ones. The hordes of the previous summer were not repeated. 

The net fell into disuse and disappeared. I somewhere lost 
my interest in being a collector. The memory of that butterfly 
summer of 1929 (or was it 1930?) remained with me. No doubt it 
is the underlying reason 1 made myself a net and started to 
learn the fundamentals of collecting four years ago. 

So if you see some "eccentric" out prowling the Britannia 
Woods or stalking down the Fourth Line Road net in hand, stop 
and say "Hello". It may not be an eccentric at all, only me. 


p.s. to Don Lafontaine: Has the Canadian Collection any Red 
Spotted Purple specimens from the Black Donald area? I'm sure 
I saw some there fifty years ago. 


Don Lafontaine responded that the Red Spotted Purple form, 
intermediate between the White Admiral and the more southern 
Red Spotted Purple, occurs in Ontario only as far north as the 
shore of Lake Ontario in the Port Hope area. This intermediate 
form probably occasionally straggles as far north as the Black 
Donald area, but this would be an accidental occurrence. Refer 
to the 1982 update to butterflies in the Ottawa District (Trail 
& Landscape 17(3): 133-138) for additional information on the 
Red Spotted Purple form and its occurrence in the Ottawa Dis¬ 
trict. JMR 
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Seven Years of Mammal-watching 
on Mount St. Patrick 

Part I. Shrews, Moles, Bats, Bear, Raccoon 

Sheila C. Thomson 

Mount St. Patrick Mountain, in the Madawaska hills of Ren¬ 
frew County, is typical Canadian Shield country, much of which 
has never been settled. During the last half of the nineteenth 
century, the timber was harvested from the Madawaska hills. 

Since then, natural reforestation has covered Mount St. Patrick 
with a mixed forest of conifers and hardwoods. Wild, rough 
country, dotted with small lakes, it has a variety of habitats 
that provide refuge for the native plants and animals of the 
Shield. The extremely varied terrain contains richly wooded 
valleys, cedar swamps, small marshes, sphagnum hogs, open hard¬ 
woods, dark hemlock stands, dry red oak forests, and open rounded 
hilltops where no soil covers the granite bedrock. A few aban¬ 
doned nineteenth century farms, along the old road over the 
mountain top, add meadows and rolling juniper fields to the 
Mount St. Patrick habitats. 

In this Madawaska wilderness, the Thomson family has a hide¬ 
away, a bush cabin, where in 1976 we began to keep records of 
the mammals around us. For more than seven years, from October, 
1976, to January, 1984, we have kept year-round records. The 
present article, in three parts, summarizes these records and 
our observations. While a number of mammals are missing from 
our list, and individually the observations are scarcely signifi¬ 
cant, together they give a broad picture of the mammals of Mount 
St. Patrick, and to a lesser degree of Renfrew County Itself. 


SHREWS: Occasional glimpses of shrews, and various shrew tracks 
in winter, seldom yield an identification other than "shrew". 
However, we have managed to Identify four different species. 

CINEREUS SHREW: This shrew is also called the Masked Shrew in 
mammal texts. On the night of January 1, 1981, with the tempera¬ 
ture around -37°C, we picked up a Cinereus Shrew lying dead in 
our ski tracks. It had not been there when we made the tracks 
less than half an hour earlier. We may have collapsed its under¬ 
snow tunnel when skiing, so that it emerged on the open trail 
to die of exposure. Our Identification was confirmed by mammal- 
ogist Dr. C.G. van Zyll de Jong. 

PIGMY SHREW: This tiny mite of a creature may well be the small¬ 
est of all mammals. On March 8, 1980, we caught one in a mouse 
trap in the cabin attic. (Identification by Dr. van Zyll de 
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Jong.) We had put out a plastic bag of suet chunks on the porch 
to freeze before storing it in the attic. The Pigmy Shrew must 
have got into the suet while it was on the porch and been trans¬ 
ferred to the attic along with the suet. We set a mousetrap 
when we discovered droppings, and were astonished when we saw 
our miniscule quarry. 

SHORT-TAILED SHREW: This shrew is more easily identified on 
sight because of its large size (for a shrew) and its very short 
tail. We have two records. In November of 1980, we saw a Short- 
tailed Shrew on the ground beneath some juniper shrubbery, and 
were able to watch it long enough to be satisfied that it was a 
short-tail. On April 11, 1982, my husband, Harry, found a short- 
tailed shrew lying dead on the ice of a marsh. Associated with 
it were Fisher tracks, and the shrew was bleeding slightly at 
the head. 

WATER SHREW: On May 2, 1982, Harry was lucky enough to glimpse 
a Water Shrew. It plopped into the water of a beaver pond as he 
approached. He watched it swimming under water for a metre or 
so, a silver bubble of air at its nose, before it disappeared 
into a small hole in the bank just at the water level. In April, 
1983, we came upon a set of unknown mammal tracks on the snow- 
covered ice of a pond near a beaver dam. The tracks were typical 
shrew pattern, but were enormous, the four paws forming a print 
15 cm long. We guessed that they were made by a Water Shrew. 


HAIRY-TAILED MOLE: On July 2, 1983, we found a dead Hairy-tailed 
Mole lying on the county road. It appeared to have been injured, 
as there was blood on the fur of the head. 

STAR-NOSED MOLE: Early one July morning of 1979, we picked up a 
Star-nosed Mole which was lying dead on the gravel of a narrow 
back road. We could find no evidence of injury. I noted in 
the mammal log that the previous night had been cold for July. 
(Twice in Gatineau Park, after a particularly cold night, we 
have similarly found moles lying dead but apparently uninjured. 

On another occasion, we found about five Star-nosed Moles lying 
dead along a short stretch of dirt road through an old clearing. 
They appeared to have died when they left the shelter of roadside 
vegetation or burrow to cross an open lane on a cold night. Are 
the large naked feet immobilized on cold hard-packed ground? 

The evidence of seven different moles, in three different loca¬ 
tions, all found dead but uninjured under similar conditions, 
begins to rule out coincidence.) 


BATS: We did not Identify any of the Mount St. Patrick bats to 
species, although photographs can be produced that might permit 
an expert to make identifications. The following observations 
may be of interest. 
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April 11 (1981) was the earliest recorded appearance of a 
spring bat, and October 8 (1983) the latest recorded fall date. 
Bats are regularly seen flying at dusk, silhouetted against the 
still-bright summer sky. On two occasions we have noted them 
flying long after dark. Once we traced a prolonged chitterlng 
to a bat, which flitted past our campfire in the dark. Once, 
repeated flashes of lightning from a distant storm showed us a 
bat flying around the cabin clearing between eleven and twelve 
at night. Some bats, at least, appear to return day after day, 
and year after year, to a favourite daytime roost - in this case, 
inside the slats of our attic louvres, where two bats have 
roosted dally during four seasons. 

There is a bat wintering cave, an old mine pit, on Ifount 
St. Patrick. During the spring, summer and fall of 1981, Harry 
made several trips into the bat cave with a flashlight, exercis¬ 
ing caution so as not to disturb the bats. On April 19, there 
were what appeared to be thousands of bats clinging to the cave 
roof and walls. Most were motionless. A few were moving slight¬ 
ly. Several had fallen and were frozen into the ice of the 
floor. On May 3 the cave was still occupied, and a few bats 
were flying around inside it. On May 2A there were still several 
bats in the cave. On June 6 only one live bat remained inside 
the cave. A trip to the bat cave on September 12 showed that 
the bats were beginning to collect again in the wintering 
quarters. A number were seen and heard inside the cave. 


BLACK BEAR: Mount St. Patrick is Black Bear country. During 
the seven summers of observation, fourteen bears were sighted. 

In addition, thirty-nine observations indicating the presence 
of bears were recorded. These included footprints, droppings, 
big over-turned boulders, shredded stumps, climbed trees, trampl¬ 
ed vegetation, straddled and broken saplings, broken-down bird 
feeders, and a clawed and damaged tent. Other signs were perhaps 
less certainly attributable to bears. In April of 1981, we sus¬ 
pected that it was a bear that had systematically overturned all 
the old cow patties in a mountalntop pasture, probably looking 
for grubs in a lean month of the year. Once we found evidence 
that a bear had made a late fall meal of paper wasp larvae. A 
maple sapling was freshly broken, and beneath it were fragments 
of a paper wasps' nest. On a June evening of 1983, we were 
startled by the sudden loud bawling of a large mammal. We 
guessed that it was a bear cub , but it fell silent when we tried 
to locate it by flashlight. 

Bears were recorded for every month of the year except 
February and December. On January 20, 1980, a cabin-dwelling 
neighbour to the north of us discovered that a bear had circled 
his cabin during the night, leaving good footprints in a fresh 
light snowfall. Apart from this unusual winter appearance, our 
earliest record of bears emerging from hibernation was March 28, 
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1981, when a bear visited our bird feeders, bent the supporting 
metal poles to the ground, and carried off a heavy suet log. 

We have only two records of bears as late as November. During 
the second week of November, 1977, a deer hunter shot and kill¬ 
ed a black bear near our property line; and on November 2, 1980, 
we found fresh bear droppings on one of our hiking trails. We 
have never found any clue as to where our Mount St. Patrick 
bears hibernate. 

Bears are curious creatures. In June of 1977, a bear left 
an amusing record of its curiosity in the clear plastic window 
of our makeshift camp. About chest-height above the ground, the 
window bore neat punctures from the five claws of each forepaw, 
and between them the tooth pimctures made by a single investigat¬ 
ing bite at the plastic. On October 11, 1980, we found evidence 
of another curious bear on the prowl. The bear had climbed the 
steps of our porch and apparently stood up to peek through the 
window of the cabin. There were muddy prints up the door to the 
height of a man. The bear had tried the woodshed door, leaving 
long clawed scratches across it, and had been underneath the 
cabin investigating the insulation, which in one place was clawed 
through to the boards of the cabin floor. We wondered whether 
the bear had been searching for a hibernating spot beneath the 
cabin. 

Three encounters with bears are worth recording. Two bears 
at the bird feeders after dark on October 15, 1978, predicably 
ran off into the bush as soon as we went out. We brought the 
feeders inside. On June 18, 1979, daughter Eleanor and I sur¬ 
prised a mother bear with two small cubs as we walked along a 
trail near the cabin. The bear may have been sleeping in the 
underbrush beside the trail, or perhaps nursing the cubs. We 
hear a sudden rolling growl, with startled grunting and snort¬ 
ing. Two small cubs shot up an oak tree beside the trail. 

Eleanor and I turned and ran for the cabin. The mother bear 
abandoned the cubs and ran. A minute or two later, she was seen 
by Harry, half a kilometre away and still running. The two cubs 
were still up the oak tree half an hour later. When Harry 
whistled, trying to get them to move slightly for a better photo¬ 
graph, they seemed to take this as the all-clear signal and 
started to back down the tree. Harry thought it prudent to 
leave. 

On August 3, 1980, I encountered an unfriendly bear. After 
dark, two bears came into the cabin clearing, perhaps attracted 
by the smell of peach stones which I had put out for the squir¬ 
rels. I could hear them moving around below the open cabin 
window. When I stepped onto the cabin porch to call to Harry, 
who was working out at the fireplace, one bear left. The other 
stood his ground and threatened me with an ugly menacing growl. 
Harry called that he could hear the first bear heading off down 
the hill. Another threatening growl came from my bear, with 
grunts and coughs - a warning, says Olaus Murie (1954), that the 
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bear is in an ugly mood. We went for a flashlight, but the bear 
had by this time moved silently out of the clearing. I did not 
like its attitude.' 


RACCOON: Raccoons are fairly common on Momt St. Patrick from 

March until late November. They seem to den up for the coldest 
part of the winter, but not too permanently. We have occasional 
records of Raccoon tracks in January and February when the weath¬ 
er has turned mild. Our latest fall record is December 6, 1981. 
The first warm sunny days of March bring them out to wander 
through the snowy bush again. 

Raccoons seem to stick together, whatever the season. 

Family groups of an adult and several young have been seen to¬ 
gether in March, August and November. Young Raccoons, too, like 
company, and are often seen in pairs or threes, unaccompanied by 
an adult. Snow tracks indicate that even in winter Raccoons 
like to wander around in company with other Raccoons. 

Although we have seen Raccoons in many different habitats, 
from clearings and dry oak forests to highway embankments, their 
tracks are most often found near water. The three Raccoon dens 
we have seen have all been close to water. One den was a burrow 
in the sandy bank of a creek. Another was along a rocky shore¬ 
line, where we watched three young Raccoons disappear one after 
another down into a crevice in limestone rock. A hollow log near 
a beaver dam was the hideaway of a third Raccoon family. When 
we surprised the mother Raccoon on the dam, she took to the water 
and swam ashore, emerging near two young Raccoons which were 
playing near the hollow log with the tell-tale pile of droppings 
at its entrance. 

It is interesting to note that Brown and banning, listing 
the mammals of Renfrew County in 1954, report only one brief 
sighting of Raccoon, and only one record of Raccoon tracks. 


Litevature Cited 

Brown, N.R. and R.G. banning. 1954. The mammals of Renfrew 
County, Ontario. Can. Field-Nat. 68: 171-180. 

Murie, O.J. 1954. A field guide to animal tracks. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 


The carving group of the St. Lawrence Wlldfowler Associa¬ 
tion is holding a WILDLIFE ART ADD CARVING SHOW, May 5—6, in 
the Granite Room of the Brockvllle Country Club, King Street 
West, Brockville. 
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white Lake Fen 

Joyce M. Reddoch 

Several years ago, five of us* got together to advise the 
Nature Conservancy of Canada on natural areas of provincial sig¬ 
nificance In eastern Ontario. White Lake Fen was one of the ten 
significant areas that we selected (Reddoch 1981). 

Ed Greenwood, the founder of the Club's Native Orchid Loca¬ 
tion survey of the 1960s and 1970s, was probably the first 
naturalist to enter the fen and discover some of Its riches. In 
1966, Ed reported 12 species of orchids from one visit to the 
wetland (Native Orchid Location Survey 1967) . Twelve years later, 
while searching for calcareous fens In eastern Ontario, I real¬ 
ized that some of the orchids on Ed's list suggested such a habi¬ 
tat, and so Allan and I dropped In for a closer look. That first 
trip. In September 1978, confirmed my suspicions and Introduced 
us to two of the fen's rare Inhabitants. One of these was a 
stlll-undescrlbed silk moth of the genus EerrrLZeuaa which Monty 
Wood and Don Lafontalne collected for the first time only a 
month earlier In the Phragmltes Fen near Richmond. The other 
was a northern moss, Cinclidiim stygium, which Gllda Truco dis¬ 
covered for the first time In southern Ontario, also a month 
earlier In the Phragmltes Fen (Reddoch 1979). 

Fens are wetlands characteristic of the boreal regions of 
Canada, but they are few and far between In more temperate parts 
of the country. Calcareous fens are even less common. Fewer 
than two dozen high-quality calcareous fens have been Identified 
In southern Ontario; all except White Lake Fen are south of the 
Canadian Shield (Reddoch 1983). 

Fens are peatlands which have developed In nutrlent-rlch 
waters containing minerals dissolved from the surrounding bedrock 
or mineral substrate. They are calcareous when the bedrock Is 
mainly calcium carbonate. In eastern Ontario, the two most 
prominent calcareous bedrocks are the limestone of the lowlands 
and the marble of the Canadian Shield. 

The many-armed White Lake lies on the Shield just outside 
the Ottawa District In Renfrew County. It takes Its name from 
the white marl covering parts of the lake bottom (Kennedy 1970). 

* Eastern Ontario Advisory Committee to the Nature Conservanay 
of Canada: Stew Eamill (National Capital Commission), Chair¬ 
man; Don Cuddi* (Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources); Roger 
Evcnter (Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton); Joyce 
Reddoch (The Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club); Bill Woodley 
(National and Provincial Parks Association of Canada). 
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The lake sprawls over marble bedrock while backing against a 
granite dome on the north side. Due to this interesting situa¬ 
tion, the vegetation on the north shore reflects the acidic 
granite rock, while that on the other shores speaks of the 
marble beneath. A number of calcareous fens have developed 
along the southern shores, and the largest and most significant 
of these is the fen that I call White Lake Fen. 

As you can see from the vegetation map. White Lake Fen has 
developed over the centuries in a long, narrow arm of the lake. 
The wetland extends inland almost 2 km from the present lake 
shore and covers 90 ha. About 60% of the wetland area is cur¬ 
rently swamp, while the rest is open, sedge fen. 

The wetland is surrounded by abandoned fields and second- 
growth woodland with marble bedrock outcropping here and there. 
Below the slopes lies the swamp, a damp, shady forest where White 
Cedar, Black Spruce and Tamarack are the dominant trees, accom¬ 
panied by scattered Balsam Fir, Balsam Poplar and Black Ash. 

The soggy peat floor is carpeted deeply with over two dozen 
different mosses, including the rare Tomenthypnum faloifolium, 
which has been collected only once before in southern Ontario. 
There are at least 13 species of orchids in the swamp, including 
all four local lady's-sllppers. Usually you don't expect to 
find the acid-loving Pink Lady's-slipper growing near the other 
three species, because Ram's-head, Yellow, and Shoijy Lady's- 
slippers are restricted to calcareous conditions. But here, a 
few Pink Lady's-slippers survive on the more acidic hummocks a 
half metre or so above the swamp floor. 

The swamp surrounds the open expanse of the gourd-shaped 
sedge fen on three sides. At the bottom end furthest from the 
lake, the fen looks like a grassy meadow studded with clumps 
of coniferous trees. The "grasses" are actixally sedges, the 
entangled roots of which have formed a floating mat over the 
water beneath. We tried to find out what was below the surface 
by pushing a two-metre Tamarack pole down through the mat. The 
pole penetrated the 40 cm of mat and then disappeared into the 



aquatic peat 


Confeatured avoss-seotion through the southern part of the wet¬ 
land along the line A-B on the map on the previous page. 
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silk moth rHemileuca sp. nov.) a magenta flower of the 

3.7 cm from head down to wing tip orchid Arethusa 

black water beneath without touching bottom. 

As far as I can determine, the sedge mat is composed pri¬ 
marily of one species of sedge, Woolly Sedge {Carex lasiocarpa ), 
although several other sedges do occur (see list). Grasses are, 
in fact, scarce. Most noticeable are the 22-m high patches of 
Common Reed Grass (.Phragmites corrmunis) mostly near the outer 
edges of the fen, where there are also areas of the tall sedge. 
Great Bulrush (.Sairpus aaiitus) . The only other grass I have 
found in the fen is Muhlenbergia glomerata. Down among the 
sedge stems, the characteristic fen mosses, including the rare 
Cinalidium stygiwn carpet the peat. (See list of fen mosses.) 

The clumps of trees are White Cedar, Black Spruce and 
Tamarack on the slightly higher, slightly drier hummocks. They 
share the knolls with shrubs such as Labrador Tea, Leatherleaf, 
and Sweet Gale. Their bases are heaped high with green and red 
mounds of mosses such as Tomenthypnim nitens. Sphagnum wamstorf- 
ii and S. russowii. Here the regionally rare orchid, Arethusa, 
displays its magenta blossoms in mid-Jime. 

In late June, the green sedge mat is faintly dotted with 
reddish flowers - maroon of Pitcher-plant, magenta-pink of 
Grass-pink, and rose of Rose Pogonia. Here and there stand the 
spires of small, fragrant, white flowers of White Bog Orchid 
{Platanthera dilatata) . Despite its name, this locally rare 
orchid is restricted to calcareous fens and has never been found 
in a bog, at least around here. 
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Rose Pogonla is most likely to occur with the green 
spikes of Arrow-grass {.Trigloohin maritima) near the wettest 
parts of the floating mat. These thin spots are crammed with 
Fragrant Water-lilies and Buckbean. In late June, some Buckbean 
plants seem to be infested with masses of black, spiny larvae. 
These are the larvae of the rare silk moth massed on their food 
plant (R.A. Layberry, personal communication). On nearby sedge 
stalks we sometimes have noticed somewhat larger individuals, 
about 3 cm long by this time and covered with black spines which 
now are gold-coloured at their bases. 

By mid-summer. Rose Pogonia flowers near the wet spots have 
been replaced by deep-yellow blossoms of Horned and Flat-leaved 
Bladderworts. Elsewhere among the sedges, the tiny white flowers 
of Bog Bedstraw (Dugal 1982) have opened, along with tiny blue 
Kalm's Lobelia, mauve Rush Asters and yellow Bog Goldenrods. 
Leopard Frogs scramble away from our feet as we pick our way 
along. 

By early fall, the green expanse of sedges has become red- 
copper, bronze, yellow-green and straw-coloured. It's at this 
time that adults of the silk moth flutter silently through the 
fen, startlingly large and Snowy Owl-like. Water levels are 
lower, and the thin spots are covered with gelatinous, fawn- 
coloured algae sprinkled with empty snail shells. Some tiny 
fish swim in the shallow water, and one of these days we may 
remember to take in a long-handled net to catch a few for identi¬ 
fication. In the meantime, we don't get too close to those thin 
spots because Allan has fallen through to his hip once already. 

In the long neck up to White Lake, the fen floor feels 
more solid. The fen is probably no longer floating and has be¬ 
come underlain with accumulated sedge peat. There are no hum¬ 
mocks, but walking is no easier because groves of Common Reed 
Grass, Great Bulrush, cattails and low shrubs are more wide¬ 
spread. 

In addition to the silk moth. White Lake Fen harbours 
many plants that are rare in eastern and southern Ontario. 

Most of them are rare because they are confined to fens, or at 
most to peatlands, and peatlands are not common in eastern and 
southern Ontario. In fact, some are destroyed every year by 
drainage schemes, and that is why it is important to identify 
and protect the best of the wetlands that remain. 

The vascular plants and mosses on the following lists have 
been identified from the fen habitat. Specimens of most have 
been deposited in the National Herbarium, Ottawa (CAN and CANM). 
The vascular plants have been arranged according to their degree 
of abundance in the Ottawa District (Gillett and White 1978). 

The categories of "rare" and "sparse" have been combined here. 

Dan Brunton contributed to the list those vascular plants marked 
"DFB". My thanks to Bob Ireland for identifying the mosses. 
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VIEW TOWARD WHITE LAKE ACROSS TEE NORTHERN PART OF THE OPEN 
SEDGE FEN IN LATE FALL. The light-coloured plants are Common 
Reed Grass. In the background is the granite dome across the 
lake. 



THE SOUTHERN PART OF THE OPEN SEDGE FEN IN LATE FALL. The 
fluffy heads of Bog Goldenrod in seed are visible auay from the 
wet areas. All photographs by the author. 
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VASCULAR PLANIS OF THE FEN HABITAT 


Rare In the Ottawa District 


Uncommon In the Ottawa District 


Bog Rosemary 

AreChusa 
Rush Aster 
Flat-topped Aster 
Grass-pink 
Woolly Sedge 
Mud Sedge 
Stunted Sedge 
TWlg-rush 
Green Cotton-grass 

Bog Bedstraw 
Labrador Tea 
Kalm's Lobelia 
Buckbean 

a grass 

Common Reed Grass 
White Bog Orchid 
Rose Pogonia 

White Beak-rush 
Hoary Willow 
Pitcher-plant 
Great Bulrush 
Hudsonian Club-rush 
Three-leaved False 
Solomon's Seal 
Bog Goldenrod 
Arrow-grass 
Horned Bladderwort 
Large Cranberry 

Small Cranberry 


Andromeda glauoo- 
phytla 

Arethusa bulbosa 
Aster borealis 
A. iffnbellatits 
Calopogon tubei*osu8 
Carex lasiooarpa 
C, limosa 
C, pai^ercula 
Cladium mariecoides 
Eriophorum viridi- 
carinatum 

Ckiliion Idbradoricvm 
Ledum groenlandiovm 
Lobelia kalmii 
Menyanthes trifoli- 
ata 

Muhleribergia glower^ 
ata 

Phragmites Qormur.is 
Platanthera dilatata 
Pogonia ophioglos- 
soides 

Rkynohospora alba 
Salix Candida 
Sarraaenia puipicrea 
Soirpus acuti43 
Soirpiis hudsanianus 

Smilaatna trifolia 
Solidago uliginosa 
Triglodhin maritima 
Utricularia comuta 
Vaoainium macrocar^ 
pon 

V» oxy 000006 


Leather leaf Cassandra oalyculata 

Flat-leaved 

Bladderwort Utrioularia intermedia 


Common in the Ottawa District 


Speckled Alder 
Black Chokeberry 
Yellow Sedge 
Bulb-bearing 

Water-hemlock 
Red Osier 
Round-leaved 
Sundew 

Common Strawberry 
Wild Iris 
Tamarack 

Northern Bugleweed 
Sweet Gale 
Fragrant Water- 
lily 

Black Spruce 
Alder-leaved 
Buckthorn 
Dwarf Raspberry 
Tall Meadow-rue 
Marsh Fern 
Eastern White 
Cedar 
Cattail 
Violet species 


Alnus rugosa DFB 

Aronia mlanoaarpa 
Carex flora 

Cicuta bulbifera 
Comus atolonifera 

Drosera rotmdifolia 
Pragaria virginiana 
Iris versicolor DFB 

Larix larioina 
Lyoopus miflorus DFB 

Myrioa gale 

Nymphaea odorata 
Pioea mariana 

Rharmus alnifolius 
Rubus pubesoens 
Thaliotrum polygamum DFB 
Tkelypteris palustris 

Thuja oaoidentalis 
Typha latifolia 
Viola spp. 


MOSSES OF THE FEN HABITAT* 


Canpylium stellatum 
Drepanooladus vemioosus 
Calliergon trifarium 
Soorpidium saorpioides 
Tomenthypnum nitens 


Miiirt affine 
Cinolickum atygium 
Meeaia triquetra 
Paludella squarrosa 


Sphagnum riparium 
S, russowii 
S. warnstorfii 


* nomenclature according to Crum and Anderson (1982), 
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Lincoln s Sparrow in Lanark County 

Sheila C. Thomson 

One summer evening, August 14, 1983, as our canoes moved 
quietly along the edge of a small lake in Lanark County, Dorice 
Hanes pointed out a small brown bird with uptilted tail, skulk¬ 
ing along the shoreline. Soon it came pattering out into full 
view, running in short spurts over the surface of the floating 
lily pads. Once or twice it appeared to patter across small 
patches of open water between the lily pads, but this feat was 
accompanied by a fluttering of the wings, although the bird did 
not rise in flight. Not a wren, but a sparrow. The cocked tail 
we guessed was brought into play for balance. 

At a distance of about seven metres, we watched it through 
field glasses, following it along as it fed, now out on the 
floating plants, now half hidden under overhanging shrubs, or 
popping out into view as it ran over the shoreline debris. 

Pale yellow wash on the throat, yellow-washed flanks, a 
dark eye stripe on a gray cheek, some streaking on the breast, 
and a small stickpin worn higher than the Song Sparrow's breast 
spot. It was Gary Hanes who suggested that it might be a Lin¬ 
coln's Sparrow, and a check in Peterson confirmed his guess. 

We noted with surprise that none are recorded for August on the 
Ottawa checklist. 
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John Kerr McMorine 

1842 - 1912 

Clergyman and Botanist 

Edna G. Ross 

This article is an excerpt from the pamphlet published privately 
by the author in 1969 and reviewed that year in Trail & Landscape 
(3(4): 115) and The Canadian Field-Naturalist (83(4): 418). Edna 
died October 29, 1973. We are grateful to Verna McGiffin, Edna's 
sister, for lending the original photograph of John and Edith 
McMorine (opposite) and to Sheila Thomson and Mary Stuart for 
bringing this work to over attention. JMR 

Occasionally historical research unearths an individual 
little publicized but fascinating because of his broad interests, 
strong convictions, and tenacity of purpose. Such a man was 
John Kerr McMorine, whose career as a clergyman in five Ontario 
charges covered some forty-six years, from 1863 to 1909. He 
served first as a Presbyterian at Bromley and vicinity in Renfrew 
County; then as an Anglican at Lanark and Almonte in Lanark 
County; at Port Arthur in the Thunder Bay District; and at King¬ 
ston in Frontenac County. While at his last charge, Kingston, 
he was appointed successively Rural Dean of Frontenac, Canon of 
St. George's Cathedral and Archdeacon of Ontario. In 1903 he 
was granted the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Queen's University. 

His career as an amateur botanist (1861 to 1901) almost 
paralleled his service as a minister. On his various Ontario 
charges and on trips to Lake Papineau, the Gaspe, Three Rivers, 
and Cacouna, Quebec; Portage la Prairie, Manitoba; and Tennessee 
and New York states in the United States he collected plants 
assiduously. Botany was strictly a relaxing hobby with John 
Kerr McMorine, and yet he accumulated the astonishing total of 
more than 1,200 specimens of plants, representing 111 families 
and comprising some 780 species. Most of his specimens are in 
the Department of Biology, Queen's University, but some 141 are 
in the herbarium of the Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
There may well be other specimens that have not been located. 

John Kerr McMorine's father was John McMorine (who was born 
in 1799 or 1800, the son of a Scottish farmer of Sanquhar, Dum- 
frieshire, and his wife, Margaret Kerr) and his mother was 
Sophia Airth of Elgin, Morayshire. John Kerr McMorine's father 
was granted a degree in theology from the University of Edinburgh 
in 1836 and then for a year tutored children. After coming to 
Canada in 1837 his first appointment was as master at the High 
School in Quebec City. He was ordained in the Presbyterian 
ministry in 1839 and became pastor of St. Andrew's Presbyterian 
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John Kerr McMorine and his wife, Edith (Myer) MoMorine - a photo¬ 
graph from the Jarvis Studio, 140 Sparks St., Ottawa, no date. 
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Church at Upper Melbourne in the Eastern Townships of Quebec, 
where he remained until 1845. 

John Kerr McMorine was born at the manse at Upper Melbourne 
on August 28, 1842. His sister Margaret was born there on Decem¬ 
ber 26, 1844. 

Following his ministry at Upper Melbourne, Mr. McMorine was 
in Montreal for a time and then, in January 1846, took the charge 
at Ramsay. This church (now the Auld Kirk) and its manse were 
situated about two km west of Almonte, at the intersection of the 
Eighth Concession and the sideroad leading into Wolf Grove, a 
wild, wooded stretch of country to the southwest. A second son, 
Samuel, was born at Ramsay on September 6, 1847. When a new 
Presbyterian Church was completed in 1863 on Elgin Street, Almonte, 
the McMorine family went to live in that thriving textile village. 
Mr. McMorine died in Almonte on May 22, 1867, and was buried in 
the Auld Kirk Cemetery. Mrs. McMorine and Margaret went to live 
with the Reverend Samuel McMorine at the manse at Pittsburg near 
Kingston. Mrs. McMorine died there on November 24, 1870. 

John Kerr McMorine was four years old when the family moved 
to Ramsay in 1846. His childhood and youth were spent in a 
strictly rural setting, for even in 1863, according to Walling's 
map of that date, the little crossroads contained only the various 
churches and their ministers' residences, a tannery, a town hall, 
a school, a harness shop, a blacksmith's shop, a store, and a 
number of dwellings. The sideroad between his home and the church 
led into Wolf Grove, a wooded area approximately three km wide 
and eleven km long that still exists, probably in much the same 
state as it was then. 

The boy apparently made the most of his natural playground. 

In later years, his niece wrote: "My mother spoke to me about the 
days when they were young, and lived at Ramsay and Almonte. It 
was at Ramsay that Uncle John started his hobby of Botany. The 
woods, so to speak, were at their back door, a little way down 
to the bridge across the creek and then into those lovely woods 
... My mother and her brothers roamed these woods day after day 
in summers and as a little boy he started to gather his specimens. 
My mother said he had a very fine collection of butterflies, 
nicely mounted and labelled, also other insects, flowers, plants, 
leaves etc." 

The McMorine children attended the school on the Eighth 
Concession, and, in addition, their father taught them at home 
such subjects as "English, Letters, Geography, Latin and Greek". 

In 1856-57 John Kerr was awarded a Trustee's Scholarship of £10 
sterling, and at the age of fourteen he went off to Queen's 
College at Kingston. During his next three years at Queen's, he 
received many prizes - for Greek, Latin, Junior Mathematics, and 
Natural Philosophy, and, in 1858-59, a special prize for an essay 
"Moral Philosophy and Logic". Following the session of 1858-59 
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he was granted the degree of Bachelor of Arts, one of a class of 
ten. He proceeded to study for a Master's degree and entered the 
theology course. His Master's thesis was entitled "War, its 
Causes and Consequences"; in 1863 he was graduated with the degree 
of Master of Arts. 

The Minutes of the Presbytery of Perth for September 8, 1863, 
recorded that Mr. John Kerr McMorine was licensed to preach. On 
January 3, 1864, he was appointed by the Presbytery of Renfrew to 
act as missionary to the congregation of Bromley; and on June 15 
of the same year he was ordained. The walls of the Bromley church 
had been erected before Mr. McMorine arrived, but because of lack 
of funds the building was not completed until after he left the 
community. It may be assumed that services were held in the homes 
along what is now known as the Barr Line. In the Synod Minutes 
of 1866 he is listed as serving at Douglas. Other records state 
that he was one of several who assisted at the mission of Tramore 
about 30 km northwest of Douglas. 

Following these early experiences, John Kerr McMorine's con¬ 
victions underwent a profound change. The Minutes of the Presby- 
try for January 8, 1867, state: "The Reverend John Kerr McMorine, 
M.A., Minister of Douglas, demitted his charge on the ground of 
a change of his views in regard to the Scriptural authority of 
Presbyterianism, and his purpose to join the Episcopal Church". 
This change was also noted in news items in the AZmonte Gazette 
and the Carp Review. 

In the Synod offices of the Diocese of Ottawa there is a 
record to the effect that John Kerr McMorine was located in the 
parish of Lanark as Deacon in 1867 and as Priest in 1869, with 
Innisville as part of his charge. During this period he apparent¬ 
ly spent two winters in further studies at Queen's. He was ap¬ 
pointed to St. Paul's Anglican Church in Almonte in 1870, with 
Clayton as part of his parish, and here he served until 1877. A 
new church building had been completed in Almonte in 1864; this 
building in still in use. 

The Almonte that Mr. McMorine knew was a booming town. The 
railway had come through in the late 1860's linking the Front 
with the Upper Ottawa. By the late 1870's Almonte had thirty 
stores and had become a manufacturing town. Apparently Almonte 
was too civilized for McMorine. His was a pioneering spirit, and 
he had a strong desire to serve in the mission field. According¬ 
ly, in 1877, he went to the mission of Thunder Bay on Lake Super¬ 
ior, with headquarters at Prince Arthur's Landing (later Port 
Arthur). This was before the coming of the railroad, when mail 
had to be brought in by dog sleigh in winter from Duluth, Min¬ 
nesota. In December 1877 Mr. McMorine reported that he had only 
one station. Prince Arthur's Landing, where he held morning and 
evening services and in the afternoon conducted a Sunday School. 
Soon, however, he began to minister at the outposts at Fort Wil¬ 
liam, in Oliver Township and at Silver Islet. 
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At Silver Islet, the site of the famous silver mine, there 
were two or three families of the Anglican communion and these 
Mr. McMorine visited by crossing the ice of Thunder Bay, or by 
using a boat in summer. In those days he was a man of vigorous 
health and in winter he travelled about his parish on a pair of 
large snowshoes presented to him by an Indian. He also held 
services once a month in the little settlement of Oliver. For 
six years he tramped the sixteen miles, remained for two or three 
nights so that he might visit his parishioners, then trudged 
again home. In summer he walked over rough trails through the 
woods, through tamarack swamps, often wet to the knees. 

On December 10, 1868, John Kerr McMorine had married Edith 
Myer of Quebec City. Their oldest son, John, was born in 1869 
while they were at Lanark. During their tenure at Almonte four 
children were born to them, Julia, William, Agnes and Mildred. 

In Almonte the oldest son, John, fell from a tree while playing 
and suffered an injury that resulted in permanent lameness. 

Three more children, Arthur, Edith and Kate were born at Port 
Arthur, but the infant Kate did not survive. 

In 1881 negotiations had been underway for Mr. McMorine to 
move to St. George's Church, Ottawa, but the move did not materi¬ 
alize. While Mrs. McMorine and some of the children were on a 
trip east, the church and rectory at Prince Arthur's Landing were 
destroyed by fire. The rector was all but crushed under this 
misfortune, and even during the following summer when he visited 
Almonte, his friends found him often depressed. He had decided 
to remain in the north, and during this trip to Almonte funds 
were donated for the relief of the mission at Port Arthur. Tem¬ 
porary quarters were found for the congregation, and later a new 
church and rectory were built. During these trying years the 
rector and his wife were knit together with their people in close 
bonds of mutual respect. They had also the satisfaction of seeing 
a small church opened for service at Oliver on October 28, 188A. 

The charge at Port Arthur, as it was now called, was by this 
time on a sounder financial basis, and Mr. McMorine accepted an 
appointment to St. James' Church, Kingston. He held his first 
service there on Whit Sunday 1885 and for some years conducted a 
vigorous ministry. In 1890 his oldest son, John, a brilliant 
student at Trinity College, Port Hope, died. Within the next 
year Mr. McMorine, himself, contracted a severe cold that resulted 
in a long illness and chronic bronchitis. He never again enjoyed 
robust health and was obliged to take extensive holidays, some¬ 
times in the south. In the summer of 1891 he spent some time with 
his brother, the Reverend Samuel McMorine, at Portage la Prairie, 
Manitoba, and later visited Cacouna Beach on the St. Lawrence 
and August of 1894 and 1895 he was in New York State. In 1896 
he again visited in Portage la Prairie, and in 1901 he was at 
Lake Papineau, Argenteuil County, Quebec. 

During his Kingston ministry, he was appointed Rural Dean 
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of Frontenac, Canon of St. George's Cathedral, and Archdeacon of 
Ontario. The church and rectory were close to Queen's University, 
which had granted him the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
in 1903, and Mr. McMorine was a friend and confidant to the stu¬ 
dents. In May, 1898, his wife died, and from that time on his 
daughter, Mildred, was his hostess and companion. He retired 
from active work of the parish in 1909 and for the remainder of 
his life spent the winters in the south. Three years later, on 
November 24, 1912, he died in Augusta, Georgia; he was buried in 
Cataraqui Cemetery. 

John Kerr McMorine appears to have left few writings. Among 
these is a paper, EQvl^y Hzs'toi^ oj^ ihs Aug'L'CoczTi Chwpoh 'tn K’viTQS'tOTi, 
read in 1907 before the Ontario Historical Society in Kingston. 
There are also a number of sermons, and in some of these Mr. Me— 
Morine's knowledge of botany is evident. In one of his sermons, 

The Grass of the Field, there are several references to plants. 

One paragraph reads: "Some years ago I discovered a ranunculus 
growing by a spring on one of the streets of a Western Canadian 
town. It is an Arctic plant and may be found as far north as 
Greenland. Prof. Macoun said that my locality was its southern 
most limit. I remember visiting the spot some years later but 
all had been effaced by the spade and trowel. Ttie wonder is that 
these tiny and fragile plants should have gone on season after 
season for thousands of ages renewing their foliage and putting 
forth their blossoms, although sometimes buried by Arctic snows." 

John Kerr McMorine had been interested in plants from early 
childhood. At Queen's his interest was no doubt stimulated by 
Doctor George Lawson, his professor in Chemistry and Natural 
History. In 1860 Dr. Lawson had founded the Botanical Society 
of Canada with its herbarium and botanic garden at Kingston, to 
which students, graduates and friends brought plants and roots. 

It would appear that John Kerr began seriously to accumulate his 
own collection of plants during his college years, for the 
earliest known specimens are dated 1861. Even at that date he 
was recognized for his knowledge of botany, witness the account 
of a meeting of the Botanical Society at Kingston on December 19, 
1861. At this meeting he was elected a fellow of the Society. 

He was then only nineteen years old. A few weeks later, on 
January 10, 1862, at a meeting of the same Society he read a 
paper entitled On the Plants of Ramsay and Adjoining Localities. 
This paper was apparently never published and has unfortunately 
been lost. 

Although Mr. McMorine does not appear to have published his 
findings, other well-known scientists consulted his records. In 
the Canadian Naturalist and Geologist Volume 1, No. 6: 405-419, 
1864, there is an article by A.T. Drummond entitled. Observations 
on Geographical Botany in which the author mentions that he con¬ 
sulted lists, among them that of the Reverend J.K. McMorine, 
Ramsay. Doctor Lawson also quotes many of McMorine's records in 
his manuscripts and published papers. 
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others, well known in botanical circles, were familiar with 
his work. Among these were John Bell, a medical doctor whose 
avocation was botany; Robert Bell, who followed Doctor Lawson as 
professor at Queen's and was later a geologist and director of 
the Geological Survey of Canada. Another of the group was Bradish 
Billings, descendant of the pioneer settlers in the vicinity of 
Ottawa. One of the best known was John Macoun; it was Macoun's 
report on the potential for agriculture of the Western Canadian 
prairies that led the Canadian Pacific Railway to select the 
southern route. All of these men were interested in botany, and 
apparently they were in the habit of trading specimens of plants. 
On many of Mr. McMorine's specimen mounts, a second plant collect¬ 
ed by someone appears. Of these, twenty-six bear the name of 
John Bell, two of Robert Bell, eleven of John Macoun, five of 
Bradish Billings, and one of Doctor George Lawson. 

It will be recalled that John Kerr McMorine was at College 
at Kingston from 1857 to 1863; at Douglas and Bromley from 1863 
to 1867; at Lanark from 1867 to 1870; and at Almonte until 1877. 
His first collections were made in Ramsay Township, which is not 
surprising for this was where he spent his boyhood and it was to 
Ramsay that he returned for holidays during his college years. 

It was here that he collected more than a third of all his speci¬ 
mens. From the summers of 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 1867, 1872 and 
1882 there survive 441 plants comprising 336 species. For 1862 
alone there are 304 plants of 278 species; and for 1863 there are 
44 plants. There is one plant for each of the years 1864, 1872 
and 1882; and there are 14 plants for 1867. In many instances 
McMorine collected two plants of the same species, dating one 
with the year only and the other more specifically with year, 
month and day. 

He was, of course, collecting in other townships of Lanark 
County and in neighbouring townships of Carleton County. During 
his pastorate in Renfrew County he collected in nine townships 
there. The record of his collections in these three counties is 
as follows: 


Renfrew 


Lanark 


Carte ton 


McNab 

8 

Ramsay 

441 

Huntley 

20 

Horton 

4 

Pakenham 

2 

Goulbourn 

1 

Ross 

1 

Lanark 

1 

Nepean 

1 

Westmeath 

2 

Bathurst 

1 



Bromley 

88 

Beckwith 

16 




Gratton 2 

Wilberforce 4 

Admaston 3 

Radcliffe 1 

In Ramsay Township one of Mr. McMorine's favourite collect¬ 
ing areas was Wolf Grove where he had roamed as a boy. This 
wooded area has fascinating ponds, streams and hillsides, and 
after more than a hundred years still contains an abundance of 










Ottawa Valley Townships 
where McMorine collected 
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plant life. In Huntley Township of Carleton County [Huntley Ward 
of West Carleton Township, Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carle- 
ton] a few miles east of Almonte was another spot rich in wild 
plants. This was the area now known as the Burnt Lands, so-called 
because of the devastating fire that swept the area in 1870, and 
in it too, rare plants may still be found. 

In Bromley Township of Renfrew County he had a number of 
gathering places, among them Hazelton's Creek, the Third Chute, 
the island below the Third Chute, the Bonnechere bank below the 
mill, the narrows at Douglas, and McAllister's Swamp. This latter 
area still exists under the same name in the form of a small 
swamp and pond. In Wilberforce Township he collected near the 
Fourth Chute of the Bonnechere, which is in the vicinity of the 
now-famous limestone caves. To reach Radcliffe he probably trav¬ 
elled most of the way on the Ottawa and Opeongo Road. The Opeon- 
go, one of the old colonization roads, led from the Ottawa River 
through the township of Horton and northwestward to Bark Lake and 
beyond to Wolf Lake near the border to Algonquin Park. Mr. Mc- 
Morine's most easterly collection in Renfrew County was made at 
La Passe, Westmeath Township. Other collections were made at 
Gould's Wharf, another historic spot along the Ottawa, some dis¬ 
tance downstream from La Passe. 

It is not surprising that during these early years Mr. Mc- 
Morine should collect from Brockville, the Thousand Islands and 
Kingston Mills. Apparently he made a few trips to other points 
in this period also, for specimens have been preserved from 
Montreal in 1863, and from Gaspe Basin and Three Rivers in 1872. 

From 1877 to 1885 Mr. McMorine was in Port Arthur, and here 
he seems to have been too busy to indulge in his hobby, or else 
his plants from that area have been lost. Only 25 specimens have 
been found. In 1885 he was back in Kingston where he was to spend 
the remainder of his life, except for trips to various places. 

From Kingston there are records of plant collections for 
every year from 1885 to 1901, with a peak of 49 plants for 1890. 

Mr. McMorine collected again from Kingston Mills, from Cartwright's 
Point, Portsmouth, Gananoque, Cataraqui, Wolfe Island and Cedar 
Island. In addition, in this period, he collected a number of 
plants from farther afield - two species from Port Hope, Durham 
County, and three species from Lakefield, Peterborough County. 

On his visit to his brother, the Reverend Samuel McMorine, at 
Portage la Prairie in 1891, the sight of new plants spurred him 
to more intensive searches. A niece remembered that on his col¬ 
lecting trips he had a long tin box (probably the vasculum famil¬ 
iar to plant collectors) strapped to his back. He secured at least 
34 species while in the district, as well as one plant from the 
south shore of Lake Winnipeg and one from the bank of the Assini- 
boine River. He visited Port Arthur on this trip and collected 
a few plants there. In 1896 when he revisited his brother at 
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A MoMoTine oottection - the oTohid, Gvciss Pink., Zahelted in his 
handwriting, "Catopogon pulchelZus (SaZisb.) R.Br./J.K. MoMorine 
/Ramsay, JuZy 1862", deposited in the Department of AgriouZture 
Herbarium, Ottawa (DAO 17651). Photograph courtesy of Canada 
Department of Agriculture and P.M. Catling. 
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Portage la Prairie, he collected 64 species. 

Even on his trips to the United States in search of a climate 
more conducive to good health, he did not neglect his hobby. In 
1893 from Elizabethton, Tennessee, he procured 23 species; and 
from Harriman, Tennessee, 70 species. In Knoxville, Tennessee, 
during March of that year he secured seven species, and from 
Washington in May, two species. In 1894 in New York he secured 
43 species from Cold Spring and one plant from West Point. In 
1895 he spent some time during July and August at Star Lake, New 
York State, and collected some 23 species. 

From Quebec in 1891 he collected four plants at Cacouna 
Beach on the St. Lawrence River; and from Lake Papineau, Argen- 
teuil County, Quebec, in 1901 he secured 22 species. The plant 
in his collections bearing the most recent date is from Sharbot 
Lake, Frontenac County, Ontario; the date is August 1901. 

At some time during the later years of John Kerr McMorine, 
the Reverend James Fowler of Kingston relabelled more than 500 of 
his plants. Mr. Fowler placed on these his own labels, but in 
most cases did not remove Mr. McMorine's original labels. These 
and others of Mr. McMorine's specimens, to the number of some 
1,090, are with the Department of Biology of Queen's University. 
There are also some 141 plants in the herbarium of the Canada 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. The whole collection comprises 
slightly more than 1,200 specimens, representing 111 families and 
some 780 species. 

A period of one hundred years may see many changes in the 
plant life of an area. This is evident from a study of Mr. Mc¬ 
Morine 's specimens. Several of those that he collected are now 
rarely found, and at least one is known to be extinct in the area 
where he collected it. The interest and enthusiasm of this ama¬ 
teur botanist, who was one of the outstanding Canadian collectors 
of the 1860s, enables us to know more about the plant life of 
the period. For this we owe him our thanks. 


MaMorine family members aonneated with the ministry 
in the Ottawa and St. Lawrence Valleys: 

John Kerr McMorine's brother, Samuel, served the charges of 
Pittsburg, Bell's Corners, Huntley and Carp, and Pakenham and 
Antrim. Their sister, Margaret, married the Reverend Frederick 
Petry Sym, who preached at Perth. 

John's sons, William and Arthur, also entered the ministry; 
William spent some time at Galetta. A daughter, Julia, married 
the Reverend J.H.H. Colman, who served for a time at Kingston and 
at Merrickville. Two grandsons, H.K. Colman and J.L.F. MacMorine 
[sia], also became clergymen. The former had [1969] a church at 
Brockville, and the latter died in 1963 while serving at Galetta. 
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A Winter Bird Trip to Amherst Island 

Bruce M. Di Labio 

On February 11, 198A, a group of about 40 people met at the 
National Museiom of Natural Sciences for a birding trip with the 
Kingston Field Naturalists to Amherst Island. Over the past 
several years, Amherst Island has become well-known as a good 
place to find owls. The island is mainly farmland which supports 
a usually high population of mice. This abundant and stable 
food supply probably is what draws the owls year after year. 

The owls, in turn, draw the birders; each year the island is 
visited by many out-of-area and out-of-province people. There¬ 
fore, the main reason for our trip was to find owls. 

The trip to Millhaven aboard the Blnobus and in one car took 
longer than anticipated because of some snow and rain, but we 
managed to spot three Great Gray Owls and a flock of Bohemian 
Waxwings on the way. We had planned to meet the Kingston Field 
Naturalists at the ferry terminal at 10:30 a.m. and proceed on 
a joint field trip to the Island, but when we arrived at 10:45, 
we found that we had missed both the ferry and the Kingston 
group. The unscheduled wait provided time for lunch and some 
birding around the ferry terminal. During our wait, we observed 
a small flock of Greater Scaup and a single female Common Golden¬ 
eye in the channel used by the ferry. 

Arriving on the island at noon, we were met by two members 
from the Kingston group, who took us first to the area where the 
owls were said to be found most frequently. Amherst Island is 
a place of open fields and small, scattered, isolated woodlots. 
The owls roost in the woodlots by day and, therefore, are not 
difficult to find. A one km walk across some fields brought us 
to the woodlot which was our objective. Here, we located a 
Barred Owl and eight Northern Saw-whet Owls. The Saw-whets were 
very tame, and many people were able to get good photographs. 

A drive around the rest of the Island produced some Red¬ 
tailed Hawks and a few American Kestrels. On the trip back to 
the mainland, some Meadow Voles were observed out on the ice, 
and a dark-phase Rough-legged Hawk was taking advantage of the 
situation. Also on the return trip, we saw two adult Ring-billed 
Gulls, and a single Mallard in a small flock of Black Ducks. The 
ride home through freezing rain was slow but uneventful. We 
arrived back in Ottawa to find our cars encased in ice. 

I would like to thank Frank Bell for his assistance on the 
trip. We both want to express our appreciation to Tim Brophy, 
who saved the day by driving in his own car the people who arriv¬ 
ed after the Dinobus was full. 
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N.C.C. Programs 


SPRING...A COLOURFUL AWAKENING 

Celebrate the return of spring I Participate in the NCC's 
fun and educational nature interpretation program. Except for 
May 13*, Sunday activities take place at the same time at both 
the Stony Swamp and Mer Bleue Interpretation Centres. Programs 
are scheduled at 11 a.m., 1 p.m. and 3 p.m. Note that the Mer 
Bleue Centre is closed on May 13. 


May 6 


*May 13 


May 20 
May 27 

June 3 

June 10 


Do Frogs really turn into oharming princes'! 

Discover the truth about the fascinating world of 
frogs, toads and salamanders. 

Something fishy I (at Stony Swamp only) 

Although the Stony Swamp ponds don't appear to be very 
fishy, a closer look will reveal plenty of minnows, 
sticklebacks and mudminnows. An introduction to the 
world of the little fishes which Inhabit our ponds and 
lakes, presented in collaboration with the Ichthyology 
Section of the National Museum of Natural Sciences. 
Program times for this day only: 10 and 11 a.m.: 

1, 2, 3 and A p.m. 

Wild Flowers in May 

April showers bring May flowers, a feast for your eyes 

Forward, Marsh'. 

... and if you expect to see only mosquitoes, believe 
us, you're wrong.' You'll be surprised by the variety 
of plants and animals living in the marsh and pond. 


Forest Greenery 

Spring turns our forests green, 
plants, trees and shrubs. 


A look at growing 


Butterflies 

Take time to discover the delicate and beautiful 
world of butterflies. 


PRESCHOOL PROGRAM - special nature outings for youngsters from 
3 to 5 years old accompanied by a parent at the Stony Swamp 
Centre on the first Wednesday of May and June from 10 to 
11:30 a.m. 


May 2 I grow, you grow ... everything grows 
June 6 Munah, munch, munch, like a bug out to lunch 
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arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee 
Philip Martin (729-3218), Chairman 

Times stated for exavcesions are departure times. Please 
arrive earliery leaders start promptly. Tf you tieed a^ ridoy 
don’t hesitate to ask dhe leader. Restrioted trips will be 
open to non^menibers only after the indicated deadlines. 


Friday OFNC SOIREE 

4 May See the last issue of Trail & Landscape for details. 

7:30 p.m. The winning ticket in the Alfred Bog Raffle will be 

drawn at the Soiree. So, buy your ticket before 
then. You will have a one in five hundred chance of 
winning a Paul Harpley print if you do. See the 
Council Reports in this issue for details. 


BIRD WALKS FOR BEGINNERS 

This series of walks (of three to four hours duration) is 
for novice birders. Binoculars are essential, and waterproof 
footwear is advisable. Each walk begins at 7:30 a.m. 

Leader 

Steve O'Donnell (722-3050) 

Ray Holland (225-9655) 

Bill Cobum (82A-4101) 

Bob Bracken (728-3495) 

Meet: Britannia Woods (entrance to the Britannia Filtration 

Plant. Bus #51 stops here.) 


MAY EVENING STROLLS 

These four informal walks are offered to expand members 
general knowledge of natural history. Insect repellent may be 
useful; wear waterproof footwear. 

Thursday OLD MACOUN CLUB AREA IN STONY SWAMP 
10 May Leader: Ellaine Dickson (722-3050) 

6:30 p.m. Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast 
corner by the garden centre, Richmond and 
Assaly Roads. 


Saturday 

5 May 
12 May 
19 May 
26 May 
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Tuesday 

15 May 
6:30 p.m. 

BANKS OF THE RIDEAU RIVER 

Leader: Sheila Thomson (234-0845) 

Meet: National Museum of Natural Sciences, front 
entrance, Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 

Tuesday 

22 May 
6:30 p.m. 

VINCENT MASSEY PARK 

Leader: Marc Bose (225-3873) 

Meet: Vincent Massey Park, parking lot near the 

Heron Road Bridge 

Wednesday 
30 May 
6:30 p.m. 

NEW YORK CENTRAL RIGHT-OF-WAY 

Leader: Bill Arthurs (225-6941) 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre, northeast corner of 
the parking lot. 


Sunday 

6 May 

5:30 a.m. 

BIRD BANDING AT INNIS POINT 

Leader: Janette Dean (728-0695) 

Meet: Neatby Building, Central Experimental Farm, 
one block west of the Irving Place - Maple 

Drive stoplight on Carling Avenue. Use the 
parking lot west of the Neatby Building and 
south of the greenhouses. 

Visit Innls Point at first light to watch the Ottawa 
Bird Banding Group In action. This will be an excel¬ 
lent opportunity for close up photographs of several 
species of birds. This excursion will be restricted 
to the first 20 people to register by telephoning the 
club number (722-3050). 

Tuesday 

8 May 

8:00 p.m. 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

RETRACING THE ROUTE OF THE KLONDIKE GOLD RUSH 

Speakers: Allen and Denise Macartney 

Ifeet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural 

Sciences, Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 

Allen and Denise's slide presentation of their 16- 
day, 740 km canoe trip down the Yukon River from 
Whitehorse to Dawson will feature the scenery, flora 
and history of this fabled region. Allen is In the 
process of making the transition from public servant 
to professional photographer. 

Sunday 

20 May 

9:00 a.m. 

SPRING WILDFLOWER FIELD TRIP 

Leader: Erich Haber (722-5523) 

Meet: National Museimi of Natural Sciences, front 
entrance, Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 

Erich is a vascular plant botanist at the National 
Museum of Natural Sciences. This half-day outing will 
explore a local area. Bring insect repellent and 
waterproof footwear. 
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Wednesday 
23 May 
8:00 a.m. 


Saturday 
2 June 
8:00 a.m. 


Tuesday 
5 June 
9:00 a.m. 


Sunday 
10 June 
7:00 a.m. 


BIRDING WITH GEORGE 

Leader: George McGee (733-1739) 

Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre, Carling Avenue 
Midweek birding for the retired but not-so-tired. 


ALFRED BOG TRIP 
Leader: Don Cuddy 

Meet: National Museum of Natural Sciences, front 
entrance, Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 
The Alfred Bog has become one of the most popular 
conservation Issues because of the need to protect 
the bog's wide variety of rare and interesting flora 
and fauna. Don will show participants how two of 
its components, plants and lepldoptera, are intimate¬ 
ly related. The trip will be limited to the first 
15 people to register. Do so by telephoning the Club 
number (722-3050) at least ten days in advance of 
the trip. This will be an all-day outing. Bring a 
lunch and insect repellent. Sturdy footwear and 
rugged clothing are recommended. 


TRIP TO MARY STUART'S FARM 
Leader: Mary Stuart (820-5220) 

Meet: Loblaws, Carllngwood Shopping Centre, 

Carling Avenue at Woodroffe Avenue 
The route to Mary's farm near Pakenham leads past 
rock outcrops of limestone, marble and granite. At 
the farm, spring wlldflowers await those free to 
ramble on this summer Tuesday. Bring a picnic lunch, 
waterproof footwear, binoculars and insect repellent. 
Telephone Mary the day before for any last minute 
details. 


BUS TRIP TO CHAFFEY'S LOCKS: BREEDING BIRDS AND 
BUTTERFLIES 

Leaders: Roger Taylor (731-9270) and Peter Hall 
(733-0698) 

Meet: National Museum of Natural Sciences, front 
entrance, Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 
Cost: $10.00 per person 

The annual Chaffey's Locks field trip and steak 
cookout has become a pleasurable tradition for many 
Club members. Join us again, or for the first time, 
for a close look at some of the unusual breeding 
birds of the area as well as some rare butterflies 
(weather permitting). The number of participants 
will be limited, and the cookout requires advance 
planning. So register early, well in advance of 
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Tuesday 
12 June 
8:00 p.m. 


Saturday 
16 June 
5:00 a.m. 


Saturday 
16 June 
9:00 a.m. 


June 1 , by sending a cheque or money order (payable 
to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club) to Ellaine 
Dickson, 2037 Honeywell Ave., Ottawa K2A 0P7. Anyone 
wishing to travel by private car must still register 
for the meal. When registering, include your name, 
address, telephone number, mode of transportation, 
and the name of the trip. The charge of $10.00 is to 
cover the expense of the steak cookout, which will 
take place between 5 and 6 p.m. at the Queen's Biology 
Station. The Dinobus, which will be provided free of 
charge by the Museum, should return to Ottawa by 8 
p.m. Bring a hearty lunch and insect repellent. 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

PLANT FOLKLORE AND WORKSHOP ON EDIBLE WILD PLANTS 
Speakers: Sheila Thomson and Martha Webber 

Ifeet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural 
Sciences, Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 
Flant FoZkZove, a 20-minute slide presentation by 
Sheila Thomson on plant folk names will be followed 
by Martha Webber. We hope also to have a display of 
local plant-dyed yams. For the workshop, members 
are welcome to bring along prepared wild foods, wild 
food recipes to share, or favourite books on the sub¬ 
ject. Refreshments: herb teas. Strictly no smoking 
at this workshop. 


BREEDING BIRD ATLAS OUTDOOR WORKSHOP 
Leader: Bruce Di Labio (729-6267) 

Meet: Billings Bridge Plaza near Mister Donut 
For this workshop, Bruce will choose a 10 km x 10 km 
square with an Interesting variety of habitats, as 
close to the city as possible. After the participants 
have been instructed on bird atlassing, they will 
break up into groups to cover different parts of the 
square. The same square will be investigated two 
weeks later. Some blrding expertise is necessary. 
Bring a lunch and Insect repellent. Be prepared for 
hiking in varied terrain. 


FON TRIP: ALVARS AND PRAIRIES 
Leader: David White 

Meet: Westgate Shopping Centre in front of Frank 
Vetere's 

Alvars (open limestone plains) and prairie remnants 
are relict landscapes that have existed unchanged for 
thousands of years. They support a large number of 
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Sunday 
17 June 
10:00 a.m. 


Sunday 
8 July 
9:30 a.m. 


Tuesday 
10 July 
9:30 a.m 
to 3:00 

p.m. 


unusual and interesting plant species. Participants 
will visit The Burnt Lands alvar, which is a provinc- 
ially significant natural area previously documented 
in Trait & Landscape. This outing will be limited to 
the first 20 persons to register. Do so by telephon¬ 
ing the club number (722-3050) at least 10 days in 
advance of the trip. Good boots are essential. Bring 
a lunch. There is no charge for this trip. 


CANOE TRIP: TAY RIVER AND MARSHES 
Leaders: Isabel Bayly and Bob Bracken 

Meet: Picnic area on the right hand side of Highway 
//7 5km beyond Perth 

Participants will visit an unspoiled river about 120 
km southwest of Ottawa and one of the many marshes 
along its course. Fish are easily observed in the 
crystal clear water. In addition to about 95 species 
of wetlands plants, there is a good chance of seeing 
Osprey, Northern Harrier, and waterfowl nesting on 
floating cattail mats. Bring your own canoe, or make 
arrangements for a place in one. Life jackets are 
mandatory. The outing will be limited to 12 canoes 
(approximately 26 persons). Participants must regis¬ 
ter at least 10 days in advance of the outing. To 
register and/or obtain further details, telephone 
Rick Leavens (521-1254). Bring a hearty lunch. The 
excursion will end in time for participants to return 
to Ottawa in time for supper. 


BUTTERFLIES IN THE HIGH TECH WORLD 
Leaders: Members of the Butterfly Group 

(contact Peter Hall at 733-0698) 

Meet: Carlingwood Shopping Centre 

Kanata is known as a major centre for the high tech 
industry. But, within a short distance of the comput¬ 
ers is a variety of natural habitats - marshes, mea¬ 
dows and hardwood forests - that support many butter¬ 
fly species, some uncommon or rare. Join the Butter¬ 
fly Group and take a closer look at this other side 
of Canada's computer capital. Bring a lunch. 


BEAT THE HEAT 
Leader: Fenja Brodo 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, rear of build¬ 

ing at its northeast comer 
Join Fenja for an easy hike in the Ramsay Lake area 
of Gatineau Park. Bring a lunch and Insect repellent. 
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Sunday 
15 July 
9:00 a.m. 


Sunday 
22 July 
8:00 a.m. 


Saturday 
25 August 
7:00 a.m. 


Wednesday 
29 August 
8:00 a.m. 


DEADLINE; 


GEOLOGY OUTING IN GATINEAU PARK 
Leader: Donald Hogarth 

Meet: National Museum of Natural Sciences, front 
entrance, Ifetcalfe and McLeod Streets 
The trip will concentrate on the shield geology of 
lower Gatineau Park. Participants will visit several 
old mine sites and other locales readily accessible 
from the Gatineau Parkway. Bring a lunch; the outing 
will last until mid-afternoon. The leader is a pro¬ 
fessor of geology at the University of Ottawa. 


FERN WALK IN STONY SWAMP 
Leader: Bob Bracken (728-3495) 

Meet: Westgate Shopping Centre in front of Frank 
Vetere's 

Enjoy a half-day hike in one of the most diverse 
areas in the Greenbelt. Forty-five species of pterid- 
ophytes (ferns and their allies) have been found here. 
Identification will be aided by direct comparison of 
confusing species. Be prepared to leave the beaten 
track. Bring a snack and Insect repellent. 


SHOREBIRDS FOR BEGINNERS 
Leader: Tom Hanrahan (230-5290) 

Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre, Carling Avenue 
For this three-or four-hour outing binoculars are 
essential and waterproof footwear is advisable. 
Participants must leave the Connaught Rifle Ranges 
property by 11:30 a.m. 


BIRDING WITH GEORGE 

Leader: George McGee (733-1739) 

Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre, Carling Avenue 
Midweek blrdlng for the retired but not-so-tired. 
(Hooky players are also welcome.) Participants must 
leave the Connaught Rifle Ranges property by 11:30 

a.m. 


Material intended for the SeTptemher-Ootober issve 
must be in the Editor's hands before June 30 at the 
latest . 
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Tuesday 
11 Sept. 
8:00 p.m. 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 
MEMBERS' SLIDE NIGHT 

Meet: Salon , National Museum of Natural Sciences, 

Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 
Admission: At least one natural history slide or a 
50c donation to the Alfred Bog Fund 
This will be an excellent opportunity to share with 
fellow members your favourite natural history slides 
and reminiscences of past trips, both local and far 
afield. Any number of slides up to a maximum of 15 
will be welcome and up to 15 minutes will be allotted 
Tor each slide presentation. Those bringing the 
mandatory one slide need not speak if they do not 
wish to do so. Those bringing more than one or two 
slides, please contact Rick Leavens (521-125A) to 
prearrange your presentation. 


Sunday 
16 Sept. 
8:00 a.m. 


ANNUAL PICNIC: BUS TRIP TO THE MILL OF KINTAIL 


If the Septcmber-October issue of Trai-l S Landscape 
is unusually late in arriving, details of this outing 
can be obtained by telephoning the club number (722- 


3050). 


Field Trip to Alberta's Dinosaur Badlands 

July 1 to 8 (Inclusive), 1984: Leader: Janette Dean (728-0695) 

This trip will be a splendid opportunity to see dinosaur re¬ 
mains both in situ and in museums. Other highlights of this 
trip to a fascinating region of Canada will be Interesting geolog¬ 
ical structures (for example, hoodoos), birds, and plants of the 
western badlands. Participants are also likely to see Pronghorn 
Antelope enroute to Dinosaur World Park. 

Space is limited to 20 people. Full payment must be made 
at the time of booking. The costs (per person) are $1,175 for 
double occupancy and $1,325 for single occupancy. These prices 
include 7 breakfasts, 7 box lunches, 7 suppers, service charges 
and gratuities, return airfare from Ottawa to Calgary with CP 
Air, accomodation for 1 night at the Western Hotel in Calgary 
and 6 nights in the Drumheller Inn, and tours in an air-condi¬ 
tioned bus. 

Janette Dean will escort the tour from Ottawa. Please 
contact her for further details by phoning between 2 and 5 p.m. 
Monday to Friday. _ 
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